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PRs ORCHESTRAL UNION, with MISS LOUISA 

VINNING, will e. in Clifton, 23rd; Bath, 24th; Coventry, 26th; 
Grantham, 27th: and Nottivgham on the 28th of February. Conductor— 
MR. ALFRED MELLON. 


ADAME A. CARADORI, Prima Donna Assoluta 

from La Scala, in Milan, will return to London early in March. All! com- 

munications respecting engagements to be addressed to Mr. C. Anschuez, 
8, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 





(EeeTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.— 
This Day.—ProoramMe: 1. Symphony No. 8, Beethoven.—2. Part Song, 
Hirtel, The Orpheus Union.—3. Solo Flute, Mr. Svendson.—4. Aria, Miss Leffler, 
Mercadante.—5. Serenade, Hatton.—6. Concert Overture, Isles of Fingal, Men- 
delssohn —7. Glee, Kticken.—8. Solo, Violiu, Mr. Watson.—9. Song, Miss Leffler, 
Wesley.—10. Concert Overture, Ein Traum der Christnacht, Hiller, (first time of 
performance), — Doors open at 12; Music to commence at half-past 2,—Admis- 
sion, 2s, 6. 


USICAL UNION.—SOIREES BEFORE EASTER. 
Willis’s Rooms, Tucsday, March 8rd. Quartet, C minor, No. 28, Haydn; 
Trio, in D, op. 70, Beethoven ; Part Song, ‘‘ Behold the Woods,” op. 59, Mendels- 
sohn ; Quartet, in E, op. 43, Spohr; Elegy and Fragment, Fugato, Graun and 
Alvars ; Solo, Pianoforte ; Madrigal.—Artists: M.M. Sainton, Goffrie, H. Blagrove, 
and Piatti; Pianist, Derffel, from Vienna, his first appearance. The Chamber 
Choir, under the direction of Mr. Land. Subscription for three soirées One Guinea; 
Single tickets Half-a-guinea. Reserved Scats will be given to all Subscribers on 
early application to the Director, by letter addressed at Cramer & Co.; or Chappell 
& Co,, Bond-street, for J. Ella. 


+ 
R. CHARLES SALAMAN’S SECOND LECTURE 
VA on ‘*Music and the Dance during the Middle Ages to the 18th Century,” 
with Pianoforte, Violin, and Vocal illustrations, by Messrs. Salaman and _Deich- 
mann, and Miss Williams, on Tuesday Evening next, at 8 o’clock, at the Maryle- 
= uaeaaae: 17, Edward-streer, Portman-square. Reserved seats, 3s. ; 
rea, 18. 











R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ GRAND EVENING 

é Concert at Exeter Hall, on Monday, March 2nd, 1857.—Last appearance of 
Mr. Sims Reeves in London befvre Easter, and first appearance of M Picco the 
Sardinian Minstrel, and of Madame Anna Thillon, since 1855. Vocalists — 
Madame Enderssohn, Madame Weiss, Madame Anna Thillon, and Miss Vinning. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Allan Irving, and Mr. Weiss. Pianoforte—Mr. Brinley 
Richards, M. Picco the Sardinian Minstrel. Conductor—Mr. Balfe. Stalls, 5s. 
Reserved Seats, 3s, Gallery and Orchestra, 2s. Area (under West Gallery), 1s. 
Stails in the Patronesses’ Gall ry, half-a-guinea. Tickets may be had of Chappell 
and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, an tee ay A 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 4, 
Torrington-street, Russell-square. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT at EXETER 

HALUL,—Mr. SIMS REEVES will sing for the first time in London, Balfe’s 

song, “‘Come into the garden, Maud.” Miss LOUISA VINNING will introduce 

Mellon’s rondo, “‘ The Siren of the Ball” and Mad. and Mr. WEISS will sing for 

the first time a new duet by Brinley Richards, SIGNOR PICCO will perform 

two solos, and Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS will play Mendelssohn’s First Con- 
certo, Conductor—Mr. BALFE. 








MR. anv MRS. ROBERT PAGET (R.A.M.), 
BASS and CONTRALTO (late of Atherstone), 
41, CUMMING STREET, PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


4a Mr. and Mrs. P. are open to an Engagement in a Sunday Choir. 


MADAME ENDERSSOHN.—Letters to be addressed 
to No. 75, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 








M's LIZZY HARRIS (Contralto). Communications 
pei" pening engagements to be addressed W. Williams, 221, Tottenham- 


(THE MISSES BROUGHAM request that all communi- 

i ean ansing engagements may be addressed to 31, Judd-street, 

ERR LIDEL (Violoncellist) begs to announce that he 

mae returned to London. Address 24, Upper George-street, Bryanatone- 
8 











ADAME CLARA SCHUMANN (Pianist) begs to 
announce that she will arrive in London early in April. All applications 
for engagements, etc., to be made to Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


SiGN OR FORONI (Brother of Jacopo Foroni, Composer 

and Music-master to the King of Sweden) begs to announce his arrival in 
town, for the purpose of teaching the Italian language. Particular instructions 
given to vocalists in pr ing, accentuating, and declaiming. Address 
83, Golden-square. 


RGANIST WANTED, for the new Catholic Church 

at Cheltenham. He will be required to provide four principal singers, and 

to form and manage the Choir. Apply, stating qualifications and terms, to 
Messrs. Hale and Son, Music-sellers, Che!tenham, 


XPERIENCED TUNER WANTED.—A first-class 
Tuner, who understands repairing, wanted early in May. Apply to 
Paterson and Sons, 27, George-street, Edinburgh. , 


FINE TONED FINGER ORGAN FOR SALE, 

Containing fourteen stops, with two rows of keys, and all the latest im- 

rovements, suitable for Church, Chapel, or Concert Room. Apply to H. White- 
head, Organ Builder, 51, Coney-street, York. 


QRCAN for SALE, built by Bevington and Sons, 
suitable for concert, hall, church, or chapel, with two rows of keys, 18 stops 

and couplers, 14 octave of German pedals, herd ago swell; Grecian style of 

case, beautifully inlaid with rose and ebony woods, highly ornamented, all pi 

in front and side richly gilt. The tone and touch on the most approved prin- 

ciples. 10 feet high by 10 feet in front. To be viewed at Mr. W Baynes’, estate 

agency offices, 294, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, corner of Gilbert-street. 


OHN WEIPPERTS ROYAL QUADRILLE 
BAND, 21, Soho-square. Branch offices—219, Oxford-street, Hyde-park, 
and Messrs. Hopkinson’s, Pianoforte Makers, 235, Regent-street, W. 


EINRICH MARSCHNER’S GRAND MARCH, 
arran; for the Piano, by R. Andrews, Manchester. R. Andrews, 
84, Oxford-street. Sent Post-free, 24 stamps. 


yes, 2s., or 4s.; Creation, 2s., or 3s.; Judas 
Maccabzeus, 2s., or 4s. ; Israel in Egypt, 2s., or 4s. ; Samson, 2s,, or 4s. 
The 2s. and 4s. editions are bound in scarlet cloth. Dettingen Te Deum and 
Zadok the Priest, 1s. 64; Alexander's Feast, 2s.; Acis and Galatea, 1s. 6d. Each 
work complete, with separate Libretto, in Vocal Score, with Pianoforte or Organ 
Accom: animent, arranged by Vincent Novello; octavo size. Please ask for 
Novello’s Centenary Edition, printed on stout paper. Also, uniform with the 
above—Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 2s.; Haydn's Third Mass, 2s. Beethoven’s Mass in 
C, 2s.—or the Three Masses, in one volume, cloth, 7s. Mozart’s Requiem (with 
E. Holmes’ Critical Essay, from the Musical Times), 2s.—The Masses have Latin 
and English words, London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho (W.), and 
85, Poultry (E. C.) 


THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 


FPHE following Pieces are performed every evening during 
the present tour of the Orchestral Union :~ 
Bona. 
THE SYREN OF THE BALL, sung by Miss Louisa Vinning, composed 
by Alfred Mellon ee a0 ee oe oo oe 
Dances. 


1. ISABELLA VALSE. Mellon 

2. SERENADE QUADRILLE. Balfe 

3. MALAKOFF GALOP. Laurent... oe oe 
The above are all illustrated. 


Published by Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London, 
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NEW SONG BY BALFE. 


“(\OME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD,” Cavatina, 
by Alfred Tennyson. Sung by Sims Reeves .. oe ve 38. 


& NEW SONGS BY ALFRED MELLON. 
“TMHE SIREN OF THE BALL,” Rondo, sung by 
. oe owe 3s. 


Miss Louisa Vinning ee oe 


* srpus LOVE LIES THERE SLEEPING,” Canzonet, 
sung by Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, &c. ad ow -. 2s, 6d. 





NEW SONGS BY FRANK MORI. 
« [THE SONG OF THE SIREN,” Cavatina, sung at 


the Crystal Palace by Miss Louisa Vinning. Illustrated with Portrait. 3s, 
“(MHE RUSTIC GATE,” Ballad, sang by Miss Louisa 
° ee ve oF -. 9, 6d. 


VINNING. Tilustrated in colours F 


NEW SONG BY LAND. 
“ [™ WAITING FOR THEE,” Serenade, composed 
° 2 ee oe -» 28. 6d. 


for and sung by Sims Kkeeves ee . 





NEW PIECES BY MADAME OURY. 
y elt LAURIE, Transcription : ‘ - 3s 


TA MIA LETIZIA, Transcription . ’ oe 
it TROVATORE, Fantaisie (Nearly Ready) - 4s, 





NEW PIECES BY GOLLMICK. 
[RP FING WELL, Morceau Fantastique . 


[+ CI DAREM, Transcription ‘ ‘ . 


NEW DANCES BY LAURENT. 
REGIN E VALSE, Superbly Illustrated in Colours 4s, 
ARGUERITE POLKA, Superbly Illustrated in 


Colours, 3s. 


ABGYLL GALOP, Superbly Illustrated in Colours 3s, 


NEW VALSE BY MELLON, 


JSABELLA VALSE, Illustrated ; ee ae 
NEW POLKA BY CALLCOTT. 


: ead POLKA, Illustrated ; ‘ ; 2s. 6d. 

NEW QUADRILLE BY BALFE. 
ERENADE QUADRILLE, dedicated to Sims Reeves, 
ES eS ERENT an 


with Portrait .. oo ee ee 








BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 and 28, HOLLES 
STREET. 





pos EMMELINE MAZURKA, composed by C. M. 
Second edition, price 2s. 

“Simple, yet graceful—easy to execute, yet brilliant—this unpretending dance- 
piece is ikoly to meet with a host of admirers among the fair sex, whose délicate 
fingers it is calculated to exercise gently, without at all emg 5 Aegeed under- 
standings. There are three motivi, all taking, and all strictly in the rhythm of 
the mazurka.”—Musical World. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, 
USIC AND THE DRAMA in Liverpool in 1856, 


Daily History of Liverpool in 1856, and many other local, general, mer. 
cantile, and statistical articles, will be found in the : 
“LIVERPOOL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1856,” Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited and compiled by Thomas Lee, of the ‘‘Liverpool Times,” and J. H. 
Nightingale, of the “Liverpool Mail.” 
Liverpool: Benson and Mallet. London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
street. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
(X= HUNDRED MELODIES for the CONCERTINA. 


Arranged and Fingered by Georce Case. In One Book, price THREE 
SHituincs. Adeste Fideles—’Twere vain to tell thee—While this heart its joy re- 
vealing—The blue bells of Scotland—La ci darem la mano—Mira, O Norma—Si 
fino all’ ore—The legacy—Austrian hymn—Still so gently—Aurora waltz—Oft in 
the stilly night—Di pescatore ignobile—Son vergin vezzosa—Il to—Annie 
Laurie—Deutiche Lust waltz—Cease your funning—Gentil Housard—Tyrolean, 
** Fille du Régiment”—Rataplan—Com’ o gentil— yeux bleues—Ashton si— 
Waltz, “‘Lucrezia”—Coming through the rye—Non piu mesta—Auld Robin Gray— 
Guarracha—Laissez moi l’aimer—Suoni la tromba—Maid, those bright eyes—Rule 
Britannia—La Gassier, valse—The meeting of the waters-—Della crudele—Libiamo 
—Partant pour la Syrie—Ernani involami—Quel guardo il cavalier—The Swiss 
boy—Lucy Neal—Market chorus—Fra poco—La donna e mobile—Viva tu—The 
last rose of summer—Elizabethan waltz—Bonnie Dundee—Vaga luna—Austrian 
air—Do not mingle—In questo semplice—Chi nacque al rimbombo—A voto cosi— 
Ciascun lo dice—O! nobile sempio—Ye banks and braes—Had I a heart for false- 
hood—Oh! whistle and I'll come to you—Chorus, ‘ Masaniello”—Valge, ‘‘ Don 
Pasquale”—La morale—Bravissimo !—Robin Adair—Non pid andrai—Le Désir, 
valse—Sicilian mariners’ hymn—Within a mile of Edinboro’ town—Com’ e bello— 
L’ amo, ah, |’ amo—Finale, “Ii Barbiere”—Verrano a te sul aure—Aria from ‘‘ Lucia” 
—Se tradirmi—Zitti, zitti—When the swallows—O Nanny, wilt thou gang—Pestal 
—Sul campo della gloria—O! divina Agnese—Ah! consolarmi—O! luce di quest’— 
On yonder rock reclining—Auld lang syne—Hark, the vesper hymn, &¢.—Di 
geloso amor—I1 balen del suo sorriso—Miserere—Ah! che la morte—Si la stan- 
chezza—Kate Kearney—Tyrolean air—Rosa May—Tyrolean, ‘“‘Guillaume Tell”— 
Pura, siccome—O! rendetta—Parigi, o cara—Tngmo e corona—God save the 


Queen. 
BOOSEY and SONS, 24 and 8, Holles-street. 


LIST OF MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT STREET, W. 








HENRY HUGO PIERSON. 


£5, 4, 
Music to Goethe’s Faust, 2nd part, Pianoforte Score, with English and 
German words .. ¥ cs *s Ps ie x ée ite ¥ 0 
G. ROSSINI. 
STABAT MATER, for Two Sopranos, Tenor, Bass, and Chorus, with 
German and Latin words :— 
Full Score... a oe ee oe de 40 ee ee 2.10 0 
Pianoforte Score .. ee oo ee ee ee ee - 015 0 
Orchestral Parts .. ar be és ee PP ee oo 3 970 
Vocal Parts .. as ee oo ee oe a9 es oo Gus 
Single Chorus Parts, each bs de es ‘a ee oe =e 
The same, arranged for Piano by Henri Herz ;— 
Complete ° oe oe ee oe we @ @ 
In Two Parts, each op ¥e os ee ee ee me, 
The same, arranged as a Pianoforte Duet, by Ch. Czerny eb -- 012 0 
Each Number, vocal or instrumental, may be had separate, 
MUZIO CLEMENTI. 
Gradus ad Parnassum, ou l’art de toucher le Piano, demontré par des 
Exercises dans le style sévére et dans le style (légant. In 2 books 
. each 012 0 
Préludes et Exercises, doigtés, dans tous les tons majéurs et mineurs, In 
2 books, each... <p rs rs as f =f + - 060 
J. DE MONASTERIO. 
Grande Fantaisie nationale, sur des airs populaires Espagnoles, pour 
Violin avec‘accomp. de Piano os ee a es oe - O77 0 


ALFREDO PIATTI. 
Trois airs russes, variés, pour Violoncello, avec accomp. de Piano, Op.16 0 5 0 
F. SERVAIS. 
Morceau de Concert, pour Viol llo avec de Piano, Op.14 .. 0 6 0 
avec 


Souvenir de St. Pétersbourg, Fantaisie pour Violoncell p. de 
Piano; Ops 8S gh IF WE oot WE Se VT og. Seige 








—) 
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REVIEWS. 


No, 1.—“Novello’s Centenary Edition of Hiandel’s Sacred Oratorio, 
Toe Mzssran.” 

No. 2.—“Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Mozart’s celebrated 
Requiem Mass.” Being No. 15 of Mozart’s Masses. Edited by 
Vincent Novello. 

* Tux more cheap editions of such masterpieces as the Messiah. 

and the Requiem the merrier. Here we have reprints of each of 

them for two shillings! And, what is still better, the orchestral 
accompaniments are admirably condensed. The volumes, more- 
over, are well got ne I and printing being equally good. 

See what can be done by the aid of music-type! There is no 

knowing where it will end. 


“Brrtupays.” Written and composed by 8S. E. Younge. 


The words are neat and pretty; indeed in a form so unpre- 
tending the theme could scarcely be treated better. The music 
is almost childishly simple; but there are no faults of grammar, 
which now-a-days is a consolation, and atones in some measure 
for actual insipidity. 


“Sacrep Sonas.” By W.H. Birch. No. 4, The Lord’s Prayer. 
No. 5. Ruth. 


Both these songs are extremely well written, and singable 
besides. 1t isa pity that, in the setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
(which, by the way, is somewhat too tuneful), Mr. Birch should 
find it necessary to repeat the last sentences so often. The 
simplicity which should be inseparable from the musical treat- 
ment of so devout a theme is greatly deteriorated by such an 
expedient. 

“ Ruth ” in its way is blameless. 


“Ervupes DE LAqrnire.” ‘Pour développer et égaliser l’action des 
doigts et les préparer ainsi al’éxécution des plus grandes difficultes, 
de la musique de piano. Composées par Henri Herz, Op. 179. 

If anyone has a right to assume the authority of a professor 
and teacher when the pianoforte is in question, it is the author 
of these studies. The Ltudes de l’Agilité are precisely what they 
pretend to be, and are admirable of their Find. hey are in- 
tended for performers moderately advanced; and we recommend 
them strongly to every master and to every pupil. The master 
will witness the fingers of his young disciples grow pliant and 
agile under their influence ; and the pupil, if he practises with 
diligence, will soon find himself enabled to approach, with confi- 
dence, the works of those great masters, without a knowledge of 
which no pianist is worthy of the name. And thus M. Herz, not 
for the first time by many, will have conferred a boon conjointly 
on the generation of teachers, and the generation of learners. 


No. 1.—“T HEaRD THY FATE WITHOUT A TEAR.” Ballad. Written 
by Lord Byron. The melody taken from a Violin Quartette, Op. 124, 
No.1. Composed by J. L. Ellerton, Esq., and arranged with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano by the Author. 

No, 2,“ I HEARD THY FATE WITHOUT A TEAR.” 
by Lord Byron. 
J. W. Hobbs. 


Mr. Ellerton has set the tender lyric of Lord Byron somewhat 
sententiously; Mr. Hobbs somewhat squeamishly, Both have 
selected the key of E, and both have adopted the major mode of 
the gamut of that tone, 


Ballad. Written 
Composed expressly for Mrs. Lockey, by 


“Tue Worty’s WANDERERS.” Song. The poetry by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. The music by G. W. Hammond. 


Mr. Hammond has set Shelley’s dreamy and exquisite lyric 
somewhat sententiously and squeamishly. He has selected the 
key of B flat, and has adopted the major mode of the gamut of 
that tone. But, to assume the critical vein, he has inserted too 
many G flats to be entitled to the palm of simplicity. More- 
over, he hath (page 4, line 1, bar 2) caused one of these G flats 
to ascend to A natural, instead of descending to F natural, which 
latter, in its capacity of minor ninth, it behoved it to do. 


The guarantee fund now amounts to 





NORAH MACFAY. 
By James Hipxrys. 
I was born, I believe, in the County of Kerry, 
A youth jist as fine as Dame Naturee’er made; } 
With an eye to the girls, and a heart light and merry, 
I whistled and sang while I handled the spade ; 
But, och! there was one with a form so bewitchin’, 
She bothered me so that I wasted away, 
And the deuce of a rag could herself put a, stitch in— 
That same you must know was dear Norah Macfay, 


And often I sang her the sweet “ Groves of Blarney,” 
Though not the laste bit was of blarney in me; 

I said, “ If you slight me, P’ll go to Killarney, 
And die in the lakes like a fish in the sea ;” 

But the dear little jewil could not stand the tazing ; 
Big tears from her pretty blue eyes stole away ; 

I kiss’d her sweet lips, and I bade her look plazing, 
And said, “T’ll not lave you, dear Norah Macfay.” 


A little time after we both were confessing, 

And opened our hearts to one Father Mac Gee ; 
And he, for a trifle, gave each his kind blessing, 

And then for my bride he gave Norah to me. 
Poor Erin! thou lovely “ Green Isle of the Ocean,” 

We left thee, and wandered to lands far away, 
Where now in a plenty we kneel with devotion, 

And wish thee as happy as Norah Macfay. 

* The words of this song are copyright. 


MR. VAN PRAAG. 

[We have much pleasure in calling attention to the following 
circular, which has just been issued by one of the most obliging 
and worthy functionaries connected with our public concert- 
rooms.—Ep. M. W.]} 

“ Mr. Van Praag, having recently returned from the continent, begs 
to tender his thanks to the ladies and gentlemen of the musi¢al pro- 
fession, for the kind encouragement of past seagons, and at the same 
time to inform them that he still continues the arrangement of con- 
certs, matinées, soirées, and balls, as well as the superintendence of 
bands, choruses, &c., &e. 

“ Communications addressed to him at Mr. Brettell’s Printing Office, 
25, Rupert-street, Haymarket,—-W., will be duly attended to.” 

Of that we are sure, and effectively attended, as all concert- 
givers who have had any relations with Mr. Van Praag can 
testify. 














THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
(From the Norfolk Chronicle.) 

ARRANGEMENTS for the Festival are now assuming a definite 
shape. Ata meeting of the sub-committee, on Friday last, in 
Mr. Kerrison’s house (Dr. Copeman in the chair), the pieces for 
all the morning performances were decided upon, as well as 
several for the evening concerts. The Festival will be held on 
the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th days of September next. The 
following is the intended order of performance. First morning— 
Spohr’s Hymn to God, Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, and Mozart’s 
Requiem. Second morning—Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, and 
Haydn’s Seasons. Third morning—The Messiah. The committee 
decided not to accept the offer of Mr. Leslie’s new oratorio of 
Judith, in consequence of the expense of copying the music and 

roducing it, which the author stated would amount to £120. 
einthaler’s oratorio, Jephtha, was also declined. The music of 
this would have cost £30. Mr. Howard Glover’s Zam O'Shanter 
is selected as finale to the first part of one of the evening per-~ 
formances. A selection from Pierson’s Faust will form part of 
one of the evening concerts, as well as Hatton’s Robin Hood, 
and Macfarren’s May Day. The city committee has directed 
Mr. Benest, city surveyor, to apply for ‘tenders to erect the new 
orchestra, a plan of which had been approved by Mr. Benedict. 
£4,200, upwards of £1,000 

more than on any former occasion. ae 

The Seasons has not been performed in this city since 1845, 
uae .it brought one of the largest morning audiences ever 

own. 4 
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HEINRICH MARSCHNER. 
(Continued from page 110.) 

Frrepricn Kinp, who, under Weber’s musical wing, had ob- 
tained such an enormous success with his book to Der Frei- 
schiitz, followed it up with a national play, entitled Schén Hila, 
but was destined to experience, in his own case, that “ six hit, 
seven miss.” He requested Marschner to compose the vocal 
pieces. Although these were merely of secondary consideration 
in the play, Marschner could not well refuse the task, and 
jotted down on paper a few melodies, which, as the expression 
goes, “he shook out of his sleeves,” 7. ¢, wrote off at once. 
There was not much in them, but a great number of managers, 
in the hope of an infallible success, @ la Freischiitz, applied for 
the play and score. The thing was everywhere brilliantly un- 
successful, but both the author and the composer made a great 
deal of money by it, at which no one laughed more than Marsch- 
me himself. (1822.) Hofmeister printed the music to Schién Lila 
as Op. 27. 

Theodor Hell, who had, during this time, been busy with 
another musical play, called Ali Buba, also applied to Marsch- 
ner. The piece was played only in Dresden, and proved a com- 
plete failure. This overture, likewise (Op. 26), was published 
by Hofmeister. During the performance, Marschner happened 
to sit next toa lady who criticised the music in very strong 
terms. Marschner agreed with what she said, and abused the 
music still more violently, if possible, than she did. The next 
morning, a lady of the name of Schénberger, a newly engaged 
singer, paid a visit to the newly engaged musical director, in 
whom, to her terror, she recognised her neighbour of the 
previous evening, who laughed heartily at her embarrassment. 

The young musical director met, at first, with all kinds of 
opponents: there was no waut of discontent among the members 
of the orchestra, whose dissatisfaction and jealousy found vent 
as they best could. But this opposition was soon laid, as 
Marschner displayed great talent.as a director, and knew how 
to manage the artists under him. The two Capellmeister, Mor- 
lacchi and Weber, were frequently prevented, by ill-health, 
from fulfilling the duties of their office, and thus Marschner had 
more than sufficient opportunity to go through the best school 
for conductors, namely, that in a theatrical orchestra.. In spite 
of the multiplicity of business and the various calls on him 
incident to this state of things, he still found time to work at 
his Lucrezia, and, also, to enter on the execution of a plan which 
even, now-a-days, is worthy of being taken up. 

He conceived the idea of publishing a kind of pocket-book for 
comic operettas inthe same style and with a-similar object as 
Kotzebue’s Almanack for Private and Amateur Theatres. He 
found a publisher for the work in Hartmann of Leipsic, but. his 
invitations to several authors and composers of reputation met 
with no response. Thereupon he, at onee, determined to fill the 
first annual volume himself, and prevailed upon Friedrich 
Kind to supply him with a Libretto. Such was the origin of the 
charming one-act operetta, Der Holzdieb (The Woodsteaer) which 
appeared in the musical pocket-book, Polyhymnia, Leipsie, 1825, 
and was most successful. A new edition (as Op. 78) was after- 
wards published by Bote and Bock in Berlin. Unfortunately, 
like nearly all one-act operas, it has, at present, disappeared 
from the stage, a fact much to be regretted, not only for this 
species of work, but for art generally. The composition of small 
operettas is an excellent school for the dramatic composer, and, 
even now, nearly all operatic composers in France, like the 
majority of their predecessors, begin their career with works of 
this description. The French, it is true, have singers who are 
also actors, and, without whom, of course nothing is to be done 
with operettas.* 

The year 1826, in which, as we know, Weber visited London, 
brought a considerable addition to Marschner’s official duties, 
At the same time, however, it presented him with a dearly- 
beloved wife. On the 3rd of July, he married the singer Marianne 
Wohlbriick, a distinguished artist. She was young and hand- 





* Der Holedieb was very creditably performed, last year, at Barmen 
by amateurs, who played, also, Der Vienjahrige Posten, by ©. Reinecke’ 


‘son. 








some, a true artist by her talent, and full of wit and good 
nature. For nearly eight-and-twenty years she was the. chart 
of his life, but death tore her from him on the 7th February, 
1854. She experienced many a moment. of joy from her own 
triumphs, and, what to a loving wife is a still greater owt 
from the reputation and successes of her, husband. Bu ae ex- 
perienced, also, many a day of sorrow, for seven of her ¢ vane 
preceded her. She left, her husband only one daughter and one 
Wilhelm Wohlbriick, his wife’s brother, who had ‘a talent 
for authorship, was present at the wedding, and arranged with 
Marschner, at the latter’s pressing solicitation, the plot of a 
book for a grand romantic opera. At this particular epoch in 
the best part of his life, Marschner was urged on, by an almost 
feverish impulse, to composition ; he felt that he ‘was now 
first beginning, on a grand scale, the task of original musical 
creation, in the proper sense of the word; that he possessed the 
requisite strength, and that the material circumstances of his 
position in life, whenever they threw any impediment inythe 
way, must yield ‘to the bent. of his mental tendencies. . [twas 
the case of Genius, who, like a captive, was shaking the window- 
stanchions of his dungeon, until he obtained from a most happy 
love the power to break them down. Ww 28 
It was this inward impatience, this mental excitement, this 
yearning after freedom, which, more than the inealculable,in- 
crease of work thrown on his shoulders by Weber's death,, and 
the refusal of the management of the Theatre-Royal to grant 
some of his private wishes, drove him speedily to sendin his 
resignation. After a great many difficulties he obtained. his 
object, tality through the kind mediation of the minister, Herr 
von Einsiedel. 
The happy newly married couple now set out upon, 4 tonr, 
and a series of “star” engagements and, concerts in, the 
first cities of Germany, such as Berlin, Breslau, Dantzic, 
(where Marschner produced, also, his opera of Lucreza), ete., 
were attended by both honour and profit, besides; which was a 
fact of the greatest importance, allowing Marschner leisure— 
free from care, too—for composition. The author of the: libretto 
for the.new opera could not work fast enough for the rapid 
composer, and consequently the latter went in person to Magde- 
burgh, in the spring of 1827, in order to-accelerate, by his own 
entreaties, the completion of the text. It was in. Magdeburgh, 
where the beautiful cemetery was a favourite resort. of Marsch 
ner, and where the green livery of spring was. springing upon 
the earth, under which the dead were sleeping their long wintry 
sleep, that the principal scenes. of Der Vampyr were conceived 
and moulded into form. 
From Magdeburgh, the artistic pair continned, their jour- 
ney through Germany, and visited, also, the south and west, of 
their great Fatherland. It was in Aix+la-Chapelle. that 
Marschner adopted the determination of going to Paris. and 
making the capital of France his permanent, residence, .. Who 
knows what he might have produced, had the Grand French Opera 
secured him for itself? But in no case, according toour. firm 
conviction, would he have proved unfaithful to German art,-and 
the truth of conception and feeling peculiar to’ it ; ‘never would 
he have substituted falsehood, and courted the favour of the 
masses by glitter and show, or cunning effects. A highly 
advantageous offer from Leipsic hindered the exéeution of the 
plan he had formed :. on the western frontier. of Germany, 
Marschner turned back in obedience to the invitation of the 
Hofrath Kiistner, who then managed. the Leipsic Stadt-Theater, 
which he raised to a very high position in art. M 
In September, 1827, Marschner and his wife arrived in Leipsic, 
and, at the same time, Wohlbriick sent the complete book of 
Der Vampyr. The same year, Marschner finished the com 
sition, and obtained a promise that, the opera should be s odily 
produced. This, however, could not possibly, be done before the 
6th March, 1828, and then a favourite wish, of Marschner, that 
his wife should sing the part of Malvina, could not, on, account 
of her interesting condition, be fulfilled,. In spite of this, the 
representation was excellent, and the success of the opera. tre- 
mendous. It was soon afterwards performed, in Berlin, and at 
most of the larger theatres in Germany, and found its way,the 
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game stimmer as far as London, where it was played, with an 
English text and in an English form, upwards of sixty nights, 
bit obtained for the composer an invitation to go to London for 
the purpose of writing an opera there.’ He accepted the honour- 
‘able offer which thus made “him ‘Weber's’: successor; studied 
English ‘ditigently. and intended ‘to’ set out in January, 1829, 
‘when the destruction of Covent-Garden Theatre by fire,* a cala- 
imity which, by the annihilation of tho library and the wardrobe, 
entailed, also, an immense loss on the lessee, suddenly and com- 
letély, at least for the time being, prevented the’ execution of 
is project. 
*- If, the,other incidents in the biography of Marschner be no truer 
than.the. sbove, no. great ‘reliance. can, be placed on the whole.— 
Ep, MW. 





(To:be continued.) 


ROSATI AND FERRARIS, 


We have heard all sorts of good reports about the new Rosati- 
‘Ferraris ballet, and no one'can desire more ardently than we do 
the success of this composition of MM. Scribe and Mazilier, for 
‘we should like to see it established, as a — that, in ballet 
as well as opera, the first artists should be brought before the 
penne The opponents of this idea reply that what is possible 

r Song is not possible’ for the. dance, and that to produce the 
stars of choreography in one and the same work is equivalent to 
making them play at steeple-chase, and obliging them to indulge 
in feats of strength; without any profit to their reputation, and 
without’ ‘any clearly ‘proved: stimulant, for the, curiosity of the 

blic.* This is a specious réason,and one which those who 

ove art will never accept. We have already said that.a ballet 
really deserving of the name ought to be got.up like any other 
important dramatic work, and that all. the most talented artists 
should be equally admitted to the honour of ensuring its 
suceess. mr 

On the lyric stage, the composer has at, his orders the tenor, 
the' bass, the barytone, the soprano, and the contralto, besides 
special choruses in each musical category. Now, we do not see 
why, in the’ baliet, the choreographist should not, have the 
power of turning to account the danseuse noble, the danseuse de 
caractere, the comedy and the tragedy danseuse, as well as the 
soubrette; adapting the style of each one’s dancing to the parti- 
cular character of her line of business, so as to get out of that 
stereotyped monotony which causes the ballet of to-day to re- 
semble that performed yesterday, and which makes us dread 
lest the new composition of to-morrow may appear as. old and 
as well known as that of to-day. If, as we believe, Marco 
Spada bears out the truth of our reasoning, a truth which will 
not be refuted, even should that ballet not fulfil the expectations 
we are justified in forming, of it, we are convinced. that this 
first step in the track of artistic y paige and. logic will be fol- 
lowed up by fresh attempts, and that we shall return to the 
glorious ‘days of Le Diable Amoureus, and La Jolie Fille de 
Gand.—L’ Europe Artiste. 











*, Linstance, as examples, the famous Pas de Deux between F anny 
Elisler and Cerito, and the, still more famous Pas dé Quatre—for 
Taglioni, Lucile Grahn, Cerito, and Carlotta Grisi—organised by Mr. 
Lumley at great cost and pains in Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


BinMinguam.-Mias Julia St. George made her first appear- 
ance in this town on Monday, at the Gallery of Illustration, 
in her new entertainment, and attracted a full audience. 

Miss St. George is not content to confine herself in her graphic 

portraiture of character to England or even the Continent; she 
conveys us across the Atlantic and to tropical India. Wherever 
she leads us, she is fortunate in imparting the charm of novelty 
combined with information, Whenever she is desirous of ren- 
dering an impression more forcible, she does 80 through the 
pleasing medium’ of song, or the characteristic one of imperso- 
Ration, What she ‘presents en costume she does well; her 
. make up” is faultless, whilst her transformations are surpris- 
ingly rapid. In a word, Miss St. George’s entertainment is a 
very superior description, and ‘possesses one great merit among 
others—that of not being too long. —Birmingham Journal, 











SADOWSKI AND RISTORL* 


Ir struck us that it would be tolerably useless to transmit you 
a list of the performances given at Naples by Mad. Ristori. 
Thanks to the system of peregrination adopted by this trage- 
dian, her r ry -is always. the same, and the readers of 
I’ Europe Artiste are cng acquainted with it. The Censure 
here’ would’ not» permit Maria Stuarda.and Myrrha. Mad. 
Ristori sapplied the place.of these works, therefore, by Phédre, a 
tragedy which, it is said, she will not play at Paris, in order not 
to humiliate Mdlle. Rachel. At the same time that we appre- 
ciate this sentiment of delicacy,..we. think Mad. Ristori 
is wrong to impose such a. condition, upon herself, and 
we are afraid Mdile. Rachel will not thank her in the 
slightest degree for'this act. .of abnegation, Mad. Ristori 
should not forget: this truth; the tragic repertory belongs to all 
who have the ambition, to grapple with it, and, when any one 
is conscious of superiority, exaggerated modesty is a crime of 
high treason against the public.. But, however this may be, 
Mad. Ristori has been highly successful in tragedy at Naples ; 
opinion is unanimous on this head, and we ourselves form no 
exception to it. In drama and pene the same does not hold 

od, and we state the fact with equal impartiality, We can- 
not, therefore, protest too strongly against those fanatical 
Ristorians who, since the lady has been at Naples, catch you, so to 
speak, by the throat, at Chiaja, Toledo, and the Café de l’Europe, 
to compel you to admire her, and enlist you in their ranks. 
If you do not publicly confess that Mad. Ristori is faultless; 
that she has a soft and agreeable voice; that in everything and 
everywhere she is sublime and. admirable, you are regarded as 
an idiot; or a person. without the most vulgar common sense, 
The band of her flatterers overwhelm the incredulous with mag- 
nificent instances borrowed from all the capitals of Europe. 
According to them, at Paris, M. Guizot, the austere, threw him- 
self at the feet of the idol, and told her that her genius had made 
him younger by five-and-twenty years; M. Thiers was not 
less expressive in his enthusiasm; all the French Academy 
and the greatest writers of France, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Dumas, and Scribe were literally subjugated. M, Samson ~ 
himself did not hesitate confessing that he should be 
happy to take lessons in elocution from Madame Ristori; 
while, last and not least, even M. Desfontaines, otherwise 
Dormeuil, after thirty years of reputation and experjence, 
acknowledged himself inferior to Mad. Ristori in putting a 
play on the stage. We will spare you all that is ascribed to 
M. Legouvé and others who might be accused of partiality. 
But there is something still better in store: Mad. Ristori’s age 
having been rendered pertectly evident by the fatigue attendant 
upon great exertion and a life incessantly agitated, and her 
beauty allowing at present but small. opportunity for admi- 
ration, her toad-eaters, guand méme, have actually gone so far as 
to transform the Marquis. del Grillo, Mad. Ristori’s husband, 
into an Antinoiis, an Apollo Belvidere. The poor Marquis, 
doubtless, has nothing to do with this piece of pleasantry, the 
only result of which is to expose him to ridicule which he does 
not court, but we mention the fact as characteristic of the exag- 
geration of the Ristori speculation. The English and Americans 
have met with a rival worthy of Barnum and others of the same 
kidney, and it is with affright that we behold puffery on a grand 
scale becoming thus universal. 

Before the arrival of Mad. del Grillo, the most sinister pre- 
dictions were circulated respecting Mad. Sadowski. It was 
all up with the latter, who had nothing left to do but to 
pack up her trunks, cancel her engagement, and quit Naples 
as quickly as possible. As for her patience, her zeal, her courage, 
and all the efforts she had. made. to win the sympathies 
of the Neapolitan public, Madame Ristori would certaitly 
scatter them all to the winds, The friends of the last-named 
lady already exclaimed: “ How foolish Madame Sadowsky is! 
She lives in modest retirement; she has not been able to 
organise a party, or get one organised for her; if, when a person 
called upon her at two o’cloek in the afternoon, a strapping fel- 
low six feet high, in grand livery, were there to say the illus- 


* Translated from the Naples correspondence of Z’ Europe Artiste. 
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trious artist was in her bath ; if, after having assured herself 
that you Were a marquis or count, at the least, she consented to 
grant you an audience for the next day at five o’clock, beggin 
you at the same time, to recollect that etiquette require 
you to make your appearance in a dress coat and white 
neckhandkerchief; if, in a word, Mad. Sadowsky had not behaved 
so foolishly, but had consented to visit the curiosities and monu- 
ments of Naples on the sole condition of having as ciceroni the 
highest personages among the aristocracy, then and then only 
would she have had some chance of not being crushed by her 
former rival, with whom she always contended with very fair 
success before the latter’s journey to Paris.” 

Now just see what a thing it is to be ignorant of the art of 
pushing one’s self! Mad. Sadowsky never thought of doing any 
one of the things mentioned; she was in no degree alarmed; 
she allowed the tragic furia to pass, and associated herself 
with the success of Medea, Fedra, Rosmunda, Ottavia, ete. 
for she was well aware that, in drama and comedy, she 
had no rivalry to fear. Mad. Ristori herself undertook to prove 
this in La Locandiera of Goldoni, and in Marie l’Esclave, trans- 
lated from a piece by the late M. Bayard. Nor was the manager 
of the theatre Dei Fiorentini misled either. He immediately 
renewed for two years Mad. Sadowsky’s engagement, raising 
her salary to 25,000 francs, and binding her to play only four 
times a-week ; exceptional conditions for a prose theatre, and 
such as no actress in Italy ever attained before. 

The presence of Mad. Ristori at Naples, far from injuring, 
has proved highly favorable to Mad. Sadowsky, by bringing out 
more prominently that lady’s precious qualities, which the 
public will, for the future, better know how to appreciate. On 
seeing Mad. Sadowsky play Gabrielle Taschen, Mad. Ristori had 
an opportunity of convincing herself that the Fiorentini are but 
little given to ingratitude, and the ovation they descerned 
Mad. Sadowsky, when she first appeared on the stage, had a 
signification which escaped no one. 

We admire, as we are bound to do in common justice, the 
talent of Mad. Ristori, but we will never admit that the whole 
dramatic art is concentrated in her alone. The attempt to im- 
molate upon her altars Rachel in Paris and Sadowsky at Naples 
is altogether absurd. Mdlle. Rachel’s success is consecrated 
by eighteen years of triumphs; her popularity was not ex- 
temporised at the decline of her youth; she is national, 
and goes not spring from an infatuation imported from 
abroad; her repertory is not limited to three or four 
parts played successively before fresh audiences in the various 
capitals of Europe, with a company of strollers. Rachel, at the 
ThéAtre-Frangais, had to struggle against the grandest recol- 
lections; she had to study both classic and contemporary authors : 
Voltaire, Racine, Corneille, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Soumet, Le- 
brun, Mad. de Girardin, M. Scribe, ete. She took a fancy to 
play Le Dépit Amoureur, without pretending to compare herself 
to Mdlle. A. Brohan, and she declared, of her own accord, that 
she should not be endurable in the soubrettes. Did Rachel ever 
think of proclaiming herself superior to Mad. Dorval? Each 
had her peculiar superiority, and each one kept it. For our 
own part, we are enchanted at seeing the number of Mad. 
Ristori’s partisans augmented, but, from a feeling of justice, we 
shall always protest against the stupidity of those fanatics, who, 
in order to elevate their divinity, vainly endeavour to tear down 
Rachel and Sadowski, two glories of contemporary dramatic art, 
from the pedestal on which public opinion has placed them. 

«Naples, Feb. 12, ApoLPHE Dr BLeEncis, 





Weymouri.—T wo lecture-concerts have been given at the 
Royal Hotel Assembly Rooms, by Mr. Spark, of Leeds, in con- 
nection with the Literary and Scientific Institution. The first 
treated of the sacred and secular compositions of Hindel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, illustrated by pieces from 
their works. Mr. Sparks was assisted by Miss Newbound of 
Leeds, and by Mr. R. Linter. The subject of the second lecture 
was “English Vocal Music,” in the illustration. of which Mr. 
Sparks was assisted (in addition to Miss Newbound, and Mr, 
Linter) by several amateurs of the town. 





Briauton.—( From a Correspondent.)—T wo concerts,a morning 
and evening, were given at the Royal Pavilion, on Friday, the 
6th inst., by Malle. Solari, the vocalist, assisted by Herr Ernst, 
Signor Piatti, Herr Kuhe, Herr Derffel, and Miss Arabella 
Goddard. Malle. Solari first appeared before a Brighton public 
at M. Jullien’s concerts, and at once gained their suffrages by 
her very pleasing mezzo soprano voice and her graceful style of 
singing. At the morning concert she gave “Ah! mon_ fils” 
from the Prophéte, the cavatina “ Prendi per me,” and joined Mr, 
Tennant in the duet “Se m’ami ancor,” from the T’rovatore, 
Malle. Solari was heard to special advantage in Meyerbeer’s 
song, in which her expression and taste were admirable, In the 
evening, Mdlle. Solari, among other pieces, sang the brindisi 
from Lucrezia Borgia, and an air from Verdi's Giovanna 
d’ Arco; the latter obtained a unanimous encore. Herr Ernst 

layed, at the morning concert, his fantasia on Otello—in which 
his wonderful command over the instrument was strikingly 
exemplified; the magnificent “ Kreutzer” sonata of Beethoven, 
in conjunction with Miss Arabella Goddard, where the genius of 
both artists had full scope for display; and a sonata by Mozart, 
with Herr Derffel (who likewise played some solos of his own 
composition), in all of which the great violinist was enthu- 
siastically applauded, Miss Arabella Goddard, who is an im- 
mense favorite in Brighton—besides her superb performance of 
the “ Kreutzer” sonata, with Herr Ernst—played, among other 
pieces, Liszt’s “ Illustrations” of the Prophete, where her extra- 
ordinary powers of execution elicited a “ hurricane” of applause, 
The concert in the evening opened with Beethoven’s trio in C 
minor, executed by Herr Ernst, Signor Piatti, and Herr Kuhe, 
This was followed by Blumenthal’s “Chemin du Paradis,” sung 
by Mr. Tennant, and a violoncello solo by Signor Piatti.. Malle, 
Solari then repeated the air from Verdi’s Giovanna d’ Arco, with 
so much feeling, that it was again encored. Miss Arabella 
Goddard played some of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte to 
perfection. The duet, “Se m’ami ancor,” from Jd Trovatore, 
was well sung by Mdlle. Solari and Mr. Tennant; and the first 
part closed with Mr. G. A. Osborne’s funtasia for two piano- 
fortes on airs from Z’Etoile du Nord, played by Herr 
Kuhe and Herr Derffel. The second part opened with 
one of Mendelssohn’s sonatas for pianoforte and violoncello, 
admirably executed by Miss Arabella Goddard and Signor 
Piatti. An air well sung by Mdlle. Solari followed ; and then 
Herr Ernst gave his “ Carnaval de Venise,” in which he literally 
astonished the audience by his prodigious tours de force, 
Tremendous applause succeeded this extraordinary performance, 
Mr. Tennant sang some ballads; and Mdlle. Solari the Brindisi 
from Lxuerceia Lorgia. Herr Kuhe was the accompanist at the 
pianoforte. The concerts gave evident satisfaction to Malle, 
Solari’s numerous patrons. 

Epinpureu.—The third of the Edinburgh annual subseription” 
classical concerts took place in the Music Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Madame Grisi sang better than we have heard her 
for years; indeed, the clearness and beauty of her voice 
and the purity of her intonation are very remarkable when we 
consider the length of time she has been before the public. It 
would have been a great loss to the musical world had she 
carried out her intention of retiring from the stage, for she is 
still far beyond most of those who would have attempted to 
supply her place. Madame Grisi’s first song was “'Tacea la 
notte placida” from the Zrovatore, which with its sparkling 
cabaletta was given with great expression and energy. Then 
she delighted the audience with the plaintive melody from the 
prison scene in Donizetti’s Anna Bolena. The exquisite feelin 
which she displayed in this secured an immediate encore. Wit 
Herr Formes and Mr. Tennant, she also took part in the trio, 
“Guai se ti fugge un moto,” from Lucrezia Borgia. This also 
was encored. Herr Formes gave Schubert’s “ Wanderer ;” and, 
being encored, “The Standard-Bearer.” Both were finely sung ; 
the former with great expression. His next song was from the 
Zauberfléte,“In diesen heiligén Hiillen,” in which no singer of 
the present day can approach him. Mr. Tennant sang with 
great taste Blumenthal’s “Le Chemin de Paradis.” He has a 
leasing voice, and is an acquisition to the concert-room. The. 





instrumental part of the programme was satisfactory. Herr, 
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Bartel’s solo on the violoncello was well played, and Haydn’s 
Symphony (No. 11), and the overtures to Don Giovanm and 
Masaniello were done full justice to. The audience was a very 


large one.—Daily Scotsman. 

Dosiin.—(From a Correspondent.)}—Macfarren’s new cantata, 
May-Day, was produced at the Ancient Concerts, on Friday 
evening, the 6th instant, and with a success not even surpassed 
by that achieved for it at Bradford, Pefhaps the Irish trans- 
cended the Yorkshire triumph—at least in point of enthusiasm. 
The execution was highly creditable to the singers and instru- 
mentalists, for in spite of occasional shortcomings, the author 
himself would have been gratified, if not entirely satisfied, had 
he been present. Miss Sherrington (now Madame Lemmens), 
as at Bradford, sustained the solo parts, and sang with as much 
effect as on the occasion of the original performances. Of 
course “ Beautiful May!’ with its charming choral refrain, 
was encored—and such an encore—not-to-be-refused, in short: 
“The Hunt’s up” also went extremely well. Altogether, a more 
decided success I have not witnessed for years. The concert also 
included pieces from Cosi fan tutte, and from Handel’s Z’ Allegro 
ed il Penseroso, with a miscellaneous selection. 

Lrrps.—(From a Correspondent.\—On Saturday last, Men- 
delssohn’s Christus and Haydn’s Creation were performed at the 
Music Hall, under the direction of the Recreation Society. The 

rincipal singers were Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Champion, and 
Mr. Weiss, with a band and chorus numbering about 130; 
conductor, Mr. Spark. There was a crowded attendance, and 
the works were performed in an excellent manner. 

Mr. THackeray gave his lecture on the Third George, at the 
Musie Hall, on Tuesday evening. The room was densely 
crowded, and the highest delight was experienced. 

New Orean ror Wiriey Courcu.—A new organ has been ordered 
by Lord Ward for Witley parish church. The builder is Mr. Nichol- 
son, of this city, and the instrument, as arranged by Mr. Jabez Jones, 
the organist, will contain the following stops: — Swell Organ CC to G: 
1, Bourdon, bass. 2. Ditto, treble. 3, Stop Diapason, bass. 4. Ditto. 
treble. 5.,Open Diapason. 6. Principal. 7. Flute. 8. Doublette. 
9. Cornopean, 10, Oboe.—Great Organ, CC to G: 1. Open Diapason, 
2, Claribella, treble. 3. Stop Diapason, bass. 4, Principal. 5. Wald 
Flute. 6. Twelfth. 7. Fifteenth, 8. Mixture. Preparation for reed. 
Choir Organ, CC to G: 1. Open Diapason. 2. Dulciana, 3. Viol di 
Gamba to tenor C. 4, Stop Diapason, bass. 5. Ditto (metal), treble. 
6, Claribella. 7. Harmonic Flute. 8. Cremona to tenor C.—Pedal 
Organ CCC to F (two octaves and a half): 1. 16ft. Open pipes. 2. 
Bourdon, 16ft.—Couplers : 1. Swell to pedals. 2. Choir to pedals. 
3. Great Organ to pedals.—S/forzando Couplers: 1. Swell to Great 
Organ. 2, Swell to Choir Organ. 3. Choir to Great Organ. 4, Great 
Organ to Swell.— Tremulants: 1. to Choir. 2. to Swell.—Composition 
pedals to each organ. 


Iraty.—A new opera, the music by Signor de Giosa, the 
Libretto by Signor del Preite, entitled Un Geloso ela sua Vedova, 
has been produced at the Teatro Nuovo at Naples. The com- 
poser is already known by two operas, Hlvina and Don Checco, 
which were well received by the public, so that much was ex- 
pected from this new effort. These expectations were, however, 
doomed to be disappointed. It is true that, on the first repre- 
sentation, there was the usual number of recalls, and the com- 
poss friends did their best to obtain for him “the highest 

ortours,” as they say in Italy ; but on the second representa- 
tion, the applause was considerably less; and on the third and 
subsequent ones, it became evident that Signor Giosa was much 
beneath himself, in spite of a liberal use of the praning knife 
and numerous alterations and additions to captivate the ‘public 
ear. Signor Giosa has had recourse to a very common expedient 
in Italy—he has outrageously copied himself, so that the new 
opera apposed, to a certain extent, little more than a rifaccia- 
mento of his preceding works, The theatre must try its hand 
at something else, unless it wish to fall into the chaos of con- 
fusion which now reigns at the San Carlo, where the perform- 
ance consists of a patchwork from Robert le Diable, Don Sebas- 
tiano, and /’Einava of Petrella. The audience, when there is 
any, is of course disgusted, and the theatre is in a most mise- 
rable state of bankruptcy. 

At the Teatro Ferdinando. Signor Pacini’s opera of Medea 

has been re-produced, after a long slumber of some fifteen years 





or more. It never obtained much more than a succes d’ estime, 
and on the present occasion, its comparative success is mainly to 
be attributed to the brilliant singing and good acting of Mad. 
Costesi. The principal object has been attained, the house is 
crammed to overflowing every night. Not so at the Pergola, 
where each successive night presents a most miserable array of 
empty benches ; much is, however, expected from Signor Mabel- 
lini’s new opera, Fiammetta, which will shortly be produced. 

BrussEts.—(F'rom a Correspondent.)\—You have heard of the 
new singer, Mdlle. Artot—pupil of Mad. Viardot, and niece of 
the celebrated portrait painter, M. Baugniet. The extraordi- 
nary success that attended the first début of this young and 
highly promising artist was not a mere flash in the pan. At the 
second concert of the Association des Musiciens and elsewhere 
it has since been fully confirmed. The Russian paper, Le Nord, 
speaks of Mdlle. Artot in the following enthusiastic manner :— 

“Malle. Artot met with the bravos and ovations showered on her 
every time she appears. Her first success had caused so profound a. 
sensation, that the incredulous, under the pretext of having been 
taken by surprise, waited for the second trial, and made beforehand 
their prudent reservations. But all has vanished before the brilliancy 
and power of the young lady’s great talent, and the second début— 
so difficult and so terrible when the first has been an unexpected 
success—the second début, we repeat, was a real triumph. Still the 
young singer did not completely reveal herself to the public at these 
concerts. It was at the Cercle Artistique, before an audience less 
numerous and more capable of appreciating the ensemble of her 
qualities, that Mdlle. Artot displayed all the riches of her musical 
organization, of her splendid voice, and of her profound and serious 
studies. Her style, broad and masterly in the air of Alcine, by Handel, 
softened down for the passionate plaints of Cherubini, and, after 
clothing in the most brilliant hues the accents of happiness uttered 
by Rossini’s Ninetta, plunged with prodigious spirit and brio into 
the brindisi from Luerezia. In the choice of these four pieces, there 
is a complete revelation of Mdlle. Artot’s musical intelligence ; when 
we add that each piece had its own peculiar colouring, its{character 
well defined, aud clearly marked, are we not justifying the enthu- 
siastic reception accorded to the young lady by the intelligent audi- 
ence which filled the rooms of the Cercle?” 

You will doubtless, however, have an opportunity not long 
hence of judging for yourself in the London concert rooms of 
the talent of Mdlle. Artot. 

Heer Retcuarvt IN Parts,--“The concert of M. Reichardt”— 
writes La Presse Theatral of the 14th instant—‘ announced to take 
place last Saturday, is postponed to Sunday, the 22nd, in consequence 
of the indisposition of this young singer. We learn, however, that 
M. Reichardt was sufficiently restored to health to be enabled to sing 
during the past week in different saloons, when the public had an op- 
portunity of appreciating his expressive voice and lus pure and large 
method. One specialty of Herr Reichardt is worth particularising— 
the facility with which his voice moulds itself to the most opposite 
styles of music. Although a German, he sings and pronounces Italian 
like a native; and in his own language he has a repertory of melodies 
to which he imparts a highly poetical colouring.” 


Vivier.—It is told that among the many whims and oddities 
for which M. Vivier, the famous horn-player, has made 
himself famous, that, once upon a time being imperially lodged 
at St. Petersburgh—for it is the privilege of Vivier to be a pet 
of royalty—he sat at a window in broad noon, and to the sur- 
prise and delight of an increasing crowd, with solemn face and 
gravest air, blew soap and water bubbles. As each watery 
sphere, rainbow tinted, floated on the air, now bursting within 
fingers’ reach of the crowd, and now passing away far above 
their heads, broke into space, the mob laug ed and roared ; 
and still Vivier, with countenance unmoved as though made . 
of the same material as his trampet, continued to blow and blow 
and blow his bubbles! Now and then, to give a new zest toi 
the fun, he would adroitly charge the bubble with a wat 2 
tobacco smoke, that gave the bubble opacity; and at this 
novelty the crowd was in raptures. At length the Dyes . 
hand of Russian authority flogged away the mob like a pee ) 
dogs; and M. Vivier was emphatically informed that he could not 
be permitted to blow public bubbles. Whereupon the ene. 
ealied with a face of grave assurance, that bubble-blowing 
been prescribed him for his health ; and that as the public use. 
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of soap-and-water and tobacco-pipe could not be vouchsafed 

him, he must immediately depart from so inhospitable a country. 

Straightway, packing his carpet-bag, M. Vivier departed for 

his beloved Paris. At least there-was the freedom of bubble- 

pation there.—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper—edited by Douglas 
errold. , 





oe ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— On Monday, 

February 23d, and during the week, the New Drama, THE BLACK 

BOOK, in which Mr.. Charles Mathews will appear. To conclude with the 

new Pantomime, SEE SAW, MARGERY DAW, supported by Auriol, Boleno, 
Mdilies. Osmont; and Rosina Wright. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— Monday, 

February 23rd, and during the week, the New Comedy, DOUBLE-FACED 
PEOPLE. in which Mr. Buckstove will appear. The new Drama, A WICKED 
WIFE. Nowd Pantomime of The BABES IN THE WOOD, every evening., Com- 
mence at 7. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL—Monday, Feb. 23, 
and during the week, Mr, aud Mrs. BARNEY WILLIAMS will appear. 
A NIGHT AT NOTTING HILL, Mr. Wright, Mr Paul Bedford, and Miss Mary 
Keeley To conclude with, every evening, the Burlesque Pantomime, MOTHER 
SHI IN. HER WAGER; OR, HARLEQUIN KNIGHT OF LOVE AND THE 
MAGIC WHISTLE. Commence at 7. 











OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE—Monday, Feb. 23rd, 
and during the week, the New Drama, ASHEEP IN WOLF’S CLOTHING ; 


a New Farce ee Berard, Esq., called A SPENDID INVESTMENT ; to 
sou with Plauché’s new. fairy extravaganza, called YOUNG AND HAND- 


ME. Principal characters, Messrs, Rogers, Leslie, Murray; Misses Swan- 
borough, Thirlwall, 8t.Casse. Commence at half-jast. 7, 





RexAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE.—Monday, Feb. 23rd, 
and during the week, the new grand Christmas Pantomime, called 
ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP; OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE 
GENIE OF THE RING. Preceded by'a Play. Commeuce at 7. 
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WE hear strange rumours about that odd compound of 
genius and eccentricity, Franz Liszt. If the Xélnische 
Zeitung may be credited he is just now full of artistic activity, 
composing and planning works of the largest pretensions, 
The following paragraph appeared the other day :— 

“At Liszt’s request, Ottone Roquette, the poet, has written a Legend, 
in six tableaux, on the life of St, Elizabeth, This Legend is. destined 
for the inauguration of the Wartburg music room, which has recently 
been constricted inthe palace of the Landgrave of Thuringia, Lisat 
intends, moreover, to composé a symphony called The Battle of the 
Huns, after’ the ‘picture of Kaulbach, as soon as he has finished his 
Schiller-symphony, The Ideal, But this is not all. When he has put 
the last hand to the tiew Mass and Legend with which he is. at present 
occupied, he proposes to write an Ecclesiastical Cantata to illustrate 
musically and poetically the eight “Glorifications” of the Sermou on the 
Mount, and an oratorio, entitled Christ, the text of which will besupplied 
by Frederic Rickert.” 

Let us hope that hiszt does not contemplate a similar 
impertinence to that with which the German papers, we know 
not upon what foundation, accredit Herr Lachner of the 
Prize Symphony. Herr Lachner is reported to be engaged 
in completing the opera of Loreley, of which Mendelssohn 
only lived to write out three or four pieces. We wish him 
joy of his task, and of the ridicule that is sure to follow its 
achievement. Liszt, we believe—although tant soit pou 
timbré—would hardly be capable of such folly as to meddle 
with the fragments which Mendelssohn has left us of his 
third oratorio. No—Liszt’s Christus will be a Christus of his 
own ; or at any rate decidedly (if we may judge from the 
peculiar character of his recent compositions) more in the 
Wagner than in the Mendelssohn manner. 

But what a host of labours he has set himself!—and all 
inabreath. This new mania for composing music with which 


the pianoforte has nothing to. dois quite amusing in) one 
who, from an artistic point of view, is a pianist and nothing 
more, We may rub our hands in, England,. however, and 
congratulate ourselves, that, , these; ideal | symphonies,o5t.- 
Elizabethean legends, ecclesiastical; cantatas, .and),cratorios, 


| are never likely to find. their way across. the waters of) the 


Channel, We have scarcely yet recovered from, \Ténmhauser, 
Lohengrin, and Paradise; and, already Madame Clara Wieck 
Schumann threatens us with more. doses|.of her: husband's 
curious mixtures. In the midst, of Lisats extraordinary 
zeal for composition, however, we are somewhat: puzzled: by 
another report that has gone the round of the,Germam:and 
French periodicals. We subjoin one version of it fromthe 
columns of the Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris:— 
“We read in a paper called Z’Ami de la Religioy that the great 
pianist and composer, F. Liszt, has’ solicited and obtained, at Pesth, 
admission into the order of St: Francis.” ' pee 
The two reports, after all, are scarcely -so irreconcileable 
as they may at first appear. Friar Liszt will not have been 
the only ecclesiastic who composed miisic.' Nevertheless, we 
do not believe in the Franciscan rumour—tmore especially 
since Liszt has lately sojourned at Zurich, with ‘his friend 
Richard, who shewed him what was'already completed of the 
Niebelungen. It is very well known'that Wagner has no great 
reverence for ecclesiastics of any ‘order, bareheaded, bare-. 
footed, or otherwise. Equally’ patent is it that Liszt, 
is influenced by the preacher of the Zukunft to so great, 
a degree that all his thoughts and acts bear the impress 
of the Wagnerian mind. There is but one Waguer 
and Lisat is his prophet. Liszt would take no such; 
step as joining ‘the friarhood without the permission of 
his master, whose: “ whole sublime world, of which no one 
has any idea,” he has just been permitted to “contémplate, 
narrowly.” It would be high treason—/ese-zukunft. “Of that , 
our Liszt is incapable. May his shadow never dwindle, or . 
his soul become less enthusiastic. If once Liszt were to 
issue from the dreamy realms of Utopia he would cease to be | 
Lisat—no longer a myth, but aimere commion-place. ¢ 








A coop specimen of Jocal puffing, appears in, a, recent : 
number of the Norfolk Chronicle, apropos, of, Mr, Pierson, 
composer of the oratorio of Jerusalem and, ex-tenantof, the 
musical chair in Edinburgh University, gilioxequsa 
“In his General Survey of the Histo usig, J. B. Leyser.: 
makes the following peda sory ok ty es 
those who are anxious to do honour to an undoubtedly great, / 
musical genius and an Englishman :— vin wine 
“In England, sacred music is still highly esteemed, but the English; 
stiek to their Hiindel and Mendelssohn, ‘as they do to their beef-steaks , 
and porter. The best English composer of the’ day, Pierson; does not” 


reside in his own country, nor does he, receive there the:motice which * 


is bestowed on far less gifted claimants. Pierson has, gained. # veryx 5 
high position m Hamburg by his music-to the second part, of Goethe’s., 
Faust, and I believe if he could be furnished witli a good German ; , 
libretto, he would open up a néw path with’ us as a Srintite composer,” ij 


“We have had an opportunity of hearing some of this music, *” 


and, judging of the whole by the specimens Faas us, We’ 
are ts 


ighly satisfied with the proposal, of committee; ‘and: 


think that by introducing some of the music to, /aust, they,are 
only doing justice to a most talented and deserving composer.” » » ” 


Now of all English musicians Mr. Pierson ‘has’ the Jeast' 
right to complain. . Elected to the Edinburgh musical chair, 
he abandoned the post without ever entering upon the duties ~ 
connected with it. His oratorio of Jerusalem had the advan-.\¢ 
tage of being produced at the Norwich Festival, and was 





subsequently performed at Exeter Hall, before several bishops. i 
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and’ a’ vast: ‘crowd. On both occasions it was condemned, 
and justly condemned, by all good judges. Of the music to 
the second ‘part ‘of Faust an opinion not more favorable has 
been pronounced in the columns devoted to our reviews; 
and we will make bold to say, that no sane person with any 
knowledge‘of music would think of reversing our decision, 

Uuder these circumstances the complaint of Mr. T, P. 
Leyser is about as absurd as his estimate of Mr. Pierson’s 
tank ‘among English composers is preposterous ; and it is to 
be hoped the British musical public may not be tempted to 
give up their Handel and Mendelssohn, their beef-steaks and 
porter, for any such rhapsodical compounds as he can offer 
them. 


WE profess small admiration for that recent exploit of 
Mr. James Rogers, that has lately earned for him an 
amount of celebrity, that might have been more worthily 
acquired by the legitimate exercise of his professional talents. 
If there be no grievance in his case beyond the facts already 
laid before the public, we would stigmatize his conduct as a 
gratuitous exhibition of vulgarity that cannot possibly lead to 
any good result, If (as we have been informed) he has had 
the execrable taste to allude tothe “13s. 4d.” ou the Olympic 
stage, while’ performing, the principal character in the farce 
called Crinoline, we can only say that one vulgarity has been 
superadded to another. However, we will. give him the 
benefit of our doubt, We suspect that in the whole matter 
there must be more than meets the eye. 

Even, if things come to the worst, we must still confess 
that small as is our admiration for Mr. Rogers, its smallness 
is not to be compared with the largeness of the antipathy 
that we entertain towards a comment on the affair thatappears 
in the last number of the Saturday Review, under the head, 
“ Dear at the money.” Indeed, if our sympathy, on the one 
hand, is infinitesimal, our antipathy, on the other, is more 
than infinite, Probably so large an amount of bad feeling 
and bad logic was never brought into the compass.of two 
columns, as in the case of this precious essay. . Should many 

pers of the same kind appear in the iconoclastic periodical, 
its readers will assuredly arrive at the conclusion, that, “Dear 
at ‘the’ money” should rather be the motto of the entire 
review, than the title of any particular article. 

The tone of the essayist is marked by that species of 
superciliousness peculiar to the atmosphere of English 
universities... A broad hint is thrown out that the chief 
writers: for the London press and the masters of “light 
literature” generally (the Saturday Review is heayy literature), 
are men who have received a half education, the said hint 
being uttered with that full sense of superiority that is to 
be, found in so many men, who, having just wit and industry 
enough to escape being “plucked” at one of the easiest, of 
examinations, contemptuously look down upon persons pro- 
ficient in all branches of knowledge, who have not passed 
through the same lukewarm ideal. We can fancy the writer 
talking about “chums,” and “quads,” and “ gyps,” amid’ a 
circle of auditors whom he expects to astonish, but whose 
admiration is courted in vain. 

a “Like the rest of the world,” says the autobiographical reviewer, 

we are familiar with the pleasant little theatre which is honoured by 
Mr, ers’s talent ; but we must: really say, without the slightest 
wish to be sarcastic, that we have not the faintest idea what line of 


pus he habitually assumes. For all we know, he may take the heavy 
fathers or the virtuous domestics—he may wear a black wig or a 








Now the essayist is either a frequenter of the theatres or 
he is not, If he is, his denial of a knowledge of Mx, Rogers 





amounts to an admission that he is devoid of those senses 
that are necessary to a normal state of humanity. At the 
Adelphi and the Olympic, Mr. Rogers has been a conspicuous 
actor,—one that could not possibly be passed over by the 
most heedless of the audience. If, on the other hand, the 
essayist is not a frequenter. of the, theatre, his; professed 
ignorance about the peculiar functions of Mr, Rogers con- 
veys no meaning whatever.-» To’ cut” a ‘man; you must 
come into contact with him. Beau Brummel might “ cut ” 
the Prince Regent, but he could not “cut.” the Emperor of 
China. Why doés the author thus ostentatiously parade his 
want of knowledge? Does. he take: himself fora St. Au- 
gustine or a Jean Jacques, and thik ‘that the world is 
anxious to receive his confessions + ngs 

Now comes. a glorious . bit lof parce Bere showing 


how much a whole education improves the logical powers :— 

“ The.impression that theatrical. performers have a sort'of claim on 
Royal liberality has ‘certainly descended to us from theold»French 
Court of Versailles; but the louis-d’ors which were now and then 
poured out among the minions, of afew idle hours, were more than 
compensated by the supercilious disdain which scarified the soul of 
Moliére, and the social proscription whieh denied to: actors the rites 
of Christian burial. . The theatrical.profession’has’its loss of douceurs 
paid for in vastly increased’ social consideration; and it owes, not in- 
sult, but gratitude to those who deal with it on erdinary business 
terms.” 

According to this line of argument, the greatness of @ man's 
dignity is measured by the smallness of his pay, and : the 
crossing-sweeper who takes his half-penny on “ ordi busi- 
ness..terms,”--may-loek~-down~with “pity on thé Carriage of 
an archbishop: Not only onght Mre Rogers to \be| satisfied 
with his 138. 4d., but he ought to be grateful that it was no 
more. Indeed, if the 13s. had been left ott, and he had 
reeeived--4d:~only; the extent of his exaltation would have 


been something hard to compute, Is dignity simply in, the 
inverse ratio of pay, or does it vary inversely as the square 
of pay? We half-educated folks don’t know,—but we look. .. 
for instruction to our Saturday enlightener. : 

However, all that we have yet cited is as nothing to 
the following :-—~ ee 

We should probably not have noticed this occurrence, if it,did not 
illustrate an evil of wide operation, A cant, invented in Germany, but 
introduced into’England by way of France, represents all persons who, 
by any stretch of language can be called ‘ artists’—all persons, that is, 
who minister to’ the pleasures of men—as entitled te immunity from 
all social restraints. In‘France, this sort of claim. shows itself mostly 
in cynical immorality—with us, it fructifies in immodest audacity and 
insolent self-assertion. Only amuse the public, and there.is no walk. of 
thought or action which you may not venture to. tread with, the air.of 
a master. Mr. Dickens, whose power of amusement amounts;togenius; 
after a passing condemnation of nearly everything in the country, is at 
length engaged in showing up the humbug of thiat’ free ‘Constitution 
which is still the beacon, and hopeof the.,world. | Another gentleman 
writes a book to expose the sinfulness of prison-discipling,.and informs 
the English judiciary generally, that if any one,of them ventures to 
act on @ particular precedent, he (the English judge) shall only be 
known to posterity as the object of his (the literary gentleman’s) scorn 
and loathing. A) third artist :in words is ‘translated ‘from that ‘well- 
known school of strategy, the Reporters’ gallery; tol the field'ofopera- 
tions in the Crimea, where he becomes distinctly of opinion that,several 
errors in’military tactics have becn committed, and, by a singular 
practical. paradox, does much to imbue the English public with the 
belief that a special military education is' required for officers. Lord 
John Russell has been a good deal laughed at, because somebody else 
said he was ready to take the command of the, Channel fleet at a 
mimute’s notice, but the joke rather loses its point when one recollects 
that there is not an Irish gentleman engaged in periodical literature 
who would not furnish him with sailing directions in rather less than 
no time,” ae 

Poor Mr. Rogers thinks that. 13s. 4d. is not enough for a 


journey to Windsor, and the employment of his talents for 
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the amusement of royalty ; and on this account he typifies 
the arrogance assumed in this wicked age by artists of every 
class, literary artists included. Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
William Russell find in Mr. Rogers their common symbol. 
Now what in the name of plain sense has the purely com- 
mercial proceeding of Mr. Rogers to do with the attempts 
of Mr. Dickens to expose domestic abuses, or Mr. Russell’s 
criticisms on military operations? What is the chain of 
thought that binds all these names together? The chain is 
not to be found in the article itself, but in the general system 
of the Saturday Review. Let a man be celebrated, and he 
has committed an unpardonable offence in the eyes of that 
bilious periodical. Mr. Dickens must be put down—Mr. 
Thackeray must be put down—Dr. Cummings must be put 
down—Mr. W. Russell must be put down—and as Mr. Rogers 
has been a little talked about, he must be put down also. 
The Saturday Review is ambitious of the fame of an 
Eratostratus. Let it provide itself with better arms. Im- 
mortality may be acquired by burning a temple to the ground, 
but nothing can be gained by thrusting a miserable lucifer 
against the walls beyond the extinction of the lucifer itself. 








Mr. THacxeray.—Our readers will be glad to learn that this 
eminent gentleman, who was taken ill last week at Halifax, 
having entirely recovered his health, has resumed his lectures, 
which create everywhere an unprecedented sensation. 

Mr. Sims Regves.—There is no truth in the report, to which 
some of our contemporaries have given currency, that Mr. Sims 
Reeves has accepted an engagement at Canterbury Hall, for 
any period, or at any terms whatever. 

“ Sorrrupr.”—The ballad sung by Miss Leffler, at the last 
concert of the Amateur Musical Society, under the name of 
* Solitude,” is the composition of Mr. Wesley—not of Mr. Waley, 
as was inadvertently stated in our notice. 

Mr. Henry Lestizr’s New Oratorio.—The name of Mr. H. 
Leslie’s new oratorio is Judith. The book has been compiled 
from the Holy Scriptures by Mr. H. F. Chorley, author of 
White Magic. We regret to say that Judith is not be performed 
at the next Norwich Festival. 

Ristori.—This eminent Italian tragedian met with an acci- 
dent while performing the part of Phedra, in the theatre at 
Naples. .She fell forward upon the lamps, cutting and burning 
herself most severely. Madame Ristori was to have gone to 
Rome to fulfil an engagement, but is now detained in Naples. 
There was a discussion in council, during her engagement, 
whether she was to be permitted to play Marie Stuart. The king 
forbade the representation. 

THE Queen at THE HayMARKET.—The Queen and Court came 
to town on Tuesday week, and, with that alacrity to patronise 
the drama for which her Majesty has always been distinguished, 
she honoured the Haymarket with a visit on the following even- 
ing, to witness the representation of the new comedy of Déuble 
Faced People and the Pantomime. The Comical Countess preceded 
the former, Her Majesty not arriving until a little after eight 
o’clock.— Era. 

Guxnt.—M. Henri Herz, the celebrated pianist and composer, 
has been giving concerts in this venerable Belgian city, with the 
greatest success. The local press eulogises, in unmeasured 
language, the purity and brilliancy of his execution. 

Sr. Martin’s Haut.—Hiindel’s Judas Maccabeus was per- 
formed on Wednesday, under the direction of Mr. Hullah. Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who had been announced, was prevented from 
singing by indisposition. The hall was crammed. 

Deatn or Mr. Cuartes Kerrison Sara.—This sad event 
took place on Tuesday evening, about ten o’clock. The deceased 
resided with his mother in apartments over the shop of Mr. 
Weston, New-road, and at ten o’clock, on retiring to rest, took 
off his boots, pre them outside the door, and while re-entering, 
fell upon his face, The fall alarmed the house, medical assistance 
was sent for, but before it could be obtained he had ceased to 
exist, A fit of apoplexy is supposed thus to have suddenly 


terminated his career. He was but 34 years of age, and only a 
few minutes before was in his usual health and spirits, He was 
well known in Brighton in his connection with concert-givers— 
most of the concerts which have been lately held here having 
been arranged by him for various parties. He some time since 
gave readings from Shakspere at the Pavilion, and was of great 
service to his mother in the discharge of her professional en- 
gagements. His loss will be severely felt, not only by his rela- 
tives, but by a numerous circle of friends to whom he had 
endeared himself by his affability, intelligence, and gentlemanly 
deportment. An inquest was held on the body, and.a verdict 
returned in accordance with the medical testimony—death from 
apoplexy.—Brighton Gazette. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tur execution of Mr. Costa’s Zvi, on Friday evening in last 
week, was by no means so satisfactory as the immediately pre~ 
ceding performances of the Sacred Harmonic Society had led us 
to expect. The example set in Mozart’s Requiem, Mendelssohn’s 
Lobgesang, and Athalie—not to inention Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
—made it reasonable to suppose that Mr. Costa’s oratorio, which 
is less difficult than any of them (the Stabat excepted), would 
have offered even fewer points for criticism. The members, too, 
to a man and woman, it was concluded, would exert themselves 
to the utmost,in order to render the great work of their conductor 
—to whom they are bound by so many ties—with the highest 
efficiency. Finally, when we remember that the execution of 
last year was most praiseworthy, for a first attempt, it is unac- 
countable, under the circumstances, that no progress should have 
been made. The blame, however, rests entirely with the chorus, 
the band and principal vocalists leaving nothing to desire. In 
some pieces, too, the chorus were unexceptionable—such, for 
instance, as the “Amen,” in “Blessed be the Lord;” “How 
mighty is thy name;” “O make a joyful noise;” the canon, 
“The Lord is good ;” and the chorus of angels, “No evil shall 
befall thee.’ Had the rest gone as well as these, our remarks 
would have been restricted to unqualified praise ; but, unfor- 
tunately, some of the most striking pieces received the least 
justice ; witness the scena of the “Ungodly Revels,” and the 
fugued chorus in G minor, “So persecate them with th 
tempest” (in the scene of the Invocation, in which the Mare 
of the Israelites appears), not to mention other parts the 
execution of which was not quite up to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s standard. We can hardly imagine that Mr. Costa 
would neglect the rehearsals of his own composition, and are, 
therefore, compelled to attribute the unsatisfactory execution of 
several of the choruses in ZZ to an unlucky star which ruled on 
this particular evening. 

The principal singers were Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, 
Signor Belletti, Messrs. Montem Smith, Thomas, and Sims 
Reeves. Madame Rudersdorff gave the soprano music in a 
highly impressive manner, and elicited the unanimous applause 
of the audience in the air, “I will extol thee, O Lord.” Miss 
Dolby was not less successful in the contralto music, and de- 
livered the beautiful Morning and Evening Prayers of Samuel 
with admirable taste and the utmost delicacy of expression, 
The slow and solemn music of Z/i is not so well adapted to 
Signor Belletti as to Herr Formes, for whom it was originally 
written. Nevertheless, Signor Belletti, who has made great 
progress in his pronunciation of the English language, which in 
no small degree tended to his success, sang it impressively 
and with genuine artistic skill throughout. 

We have spoken so frequently of Mr. Sims Reeves’ magnifi- 
cent execution of the tenor music in Z1i, that it is enough on 
the present occasion to say he sang as finely and produced as 
great an effect as ever. His superb delivery of the War-song, 
“Philistines, hark, the trumpets sounding,” created a furore; 
nor would the audience desist from their clamours until Mr. 
Reeves had repeated it—which was nothing short of an act of 
cruelty, considering the amount of exertion it entailed upon 
the singer. The public seem to think that Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
throat is of brass, and his lungs of leather. Mr. Montem Smith, 
as usual, was careful and efficient in the second tenor, and Mr, 
Thomas delivered the recitative of “The Man of God” with 
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oming dignity. There was also an encore for the unaccom- 
anti Miartot x We bless you in the name of the Lord,” which 
was sung to perfection by Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti. Mr. Costa’s reception 
was uproarious, and indeed we have seldom heard so much 
applause at any performance of sacred music. 

Tati is announced for repetition for next Friday. 








CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


Tnx concert-room of the Crystal Palace was completely filled 
on Saturday last, and the audience were evidently much gratified 
with the entertainment provided for them. They listened with 
unflagging attention to Beethoven’s Hroica Symphony, which 
was performed with great precision, under the direction of 
Mr. Manns. The programme contained a varied selection, com- 
mencing with the aria, “ Dove, sono,” from Le Nowe di Figaro, 
which was sung with perfect correctness and much expression 
by Miss Clari Fraser, who was subsequently encored in the 
ballad, “The Spell is broken,” which she sang with equal 
effect, Her appearance at the Crystal Palace for the first 
time was highly successful, if we may judge by the ap- 
plause she elicited. Miss Clari Fisher has a very sweet and 
telling voice, and sings like a true artist. Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
was likewise successful on his first appearance at the 
Crystal Palace. He sang “The Pilgrim of Love,” and 
Mozart’s “Il mio tesoro,” both with great applause. Miss Clari 
Fraser and Mr. Wilbye Cooper sang Balfe’s charming duet from 
Keolanthe, “ List, dearest, list,” in a very pleasing manner, and 
with much applause. The band executed, in addition to the 
symphony, Niels W. Gade’s Scotch overture, Jn the Highlands ; 
Auber’s overture, Haydée; and accompanied M. Papé in the 
adagio and rondo from Spohr’s first.concerto for the clarionet— 
a highly effective performance. Mr. Daubert played two solos 
on the violoncello with great applause. 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(From “ The Era.”) 

THE first of a set of soirées musicales was given by this distinguished 
artiste at her residence in Welbeck-street on the evening of Feb. 10th. 
The programme was selected chiefly with a view to the performances of 
the young lady, whose skill as an executant is inimitable, and who is 
inferior to none of the known European pianists in intelligence, and 
that esthetic perception without’ which the dexterity of the mere 
player would be nothing. To the extraordinary cleverness of this ad- 
mirable artist have the connoisseurs of the metropolis been indebted for 
the performance of certain of the latest productions of Beethoven which 
have hitherto defied practical illustration. The sonata in B flat (No. 
106), which four years ago she introduced at one of the meetings of the 
Quartet Association at Willis’s Rooms, created a sensation of no 
ordinary kind, for this work formed one of the group of compositions 
written by the great master when his imagination soared into regions 
wholly new and recondite, and indulged in flights that were pronounced 
to be but the simple ravings of a vagrant extravagance. But he is bet- 
ter understood now. His posthumous quartets are no longer looked upon 
with doubt'and misconception, thanks to the study which has been be- 
stowed upon them, and the proficiency which has been attained for 
their development. It has been left for Miss Arabella Goddard to 
penetrate and unfold the mysteries of the pianoforte sonatas of the same 
extraordinary period in the art-history of this master. To the one in 
B flat we have already alluded. On Tuesday evening she played one 
in-E, No, 109, to the apparently impracticable details of which she im- 
parted shape and meaning, again proclaiming the truth of Beethoven’s 
genius, and the wondrous variety, originality, and capriciousness of his 
fancy. “Such prodigious facility of hand, is is not too much to say, has 
never before been met with. This, though, is but the least part of the 
merit, for it is not only sufficient to yield the passages with faultless and 
unblemished mechanism, but to breathe into them life and motive ; 
to throw light over a seeming chaos, and to give clearness and intelligi- 
bility to that which, on the surface, is dark and obscure, is a task 
manifestly imposed here, but which our accomplished English pianiste 
= - faced but most triumphantly achieved. The performance, as a 
w - e, was of extraordinary interest, both as a personal effort, and an 
ar study. The other features of the programme consisted of Mozart’s 
quartet in @ minor, No. 3; the popular suite de pidces of Handel, in E 
major; and a series of the fugitive effusions of Chopin and Hiller. In 











each Miss Arabella Goddard again exhibited her supreme perfections of 
touch and refinement; and these readings of a circle of masters, as 
different from each other in style and form aa it is possible to conceive, 
were listened to with unbounded pleasure. 

[The writer and readers of the above are referred to our notice to 
correspondents last week—dapropos of M. Billet, M, Hallé, and Malle. 
Clauss.—Ep. M. W.] 





MR. CHARLES SALAMAN AT THE MARYLEBONE 
INSTITUTION, 


Mr. Cuartes Sataman delivered the first of a course of three 
lectures on “ Music in connection with the Dance from a Peripd of 
remote Antiquity to the present Time,” at the Marylebone Insti- 
tution, on Tuesday evening la-t, before a crowded audience, amongst 
whom were many literary and musical connoisseurs. The subject is 
of considerable interest, being connected (to quote Mr. Salaman’s 
syllabus) “ with religion, the drama, war, public games of antiquity, 
education, popular amusements, national customs, social pastimes, 
and with the development of the art of music.” The lecture extended 
from a remote period—3,500 years ago—to the reign of Augustus, 
and Mr, Salaman showed, from the testimony of Plato, that music 
amongst the people of the ancient world was considered a “ compre- 
hensive art,” and that, in its most enlarged sense, it included melody, 
dance, and song—in other words, sound, motion, and poetry. He 
spoke of warriors, statesmen, philosophers, and poets leading or 
joining the dance, to give increased solemnity to public worship, 
to inspire courage, and to impart vigour and physical prowess in 
time of war; or to add joy, animation, and excitement to public 
and domestic rejoicings.” Supposing the dance described to be iden- 
tical with the march of modern times, the lecturer availed himself (for 
his first illustration) of a noble march of Greek warriors by Handel, in 
his oratorio (little known) of Hercules, which he played on the piano- 
forte, with Mr. Deichmann on the violin. 

Of the music and the dance of ancient Egypt, Mr. Salaman men- 
tioned several discoveries upon the ancient tombs made by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, of musical instrument and dancing figures. He 
stated, upon his authority, that the “ Pirouette” delighted the 
Egyptians more than 3,500 years ago. He alluded to the dance and 
music of the ancient Hebrews, and of the ancient Persians; and, in 
connection with the last, introduced a hymn to Mithra, the pagan 
god of the ancient Persians, to be found in Hindel’s oratorio Alexander 
Belus. Of the ancient Greek religious worship, it appears that no 
religious rites were performed without the assistance of music and the 
dance; that choirs of boys and priests danced and sang round the 
altars whilst the sacrifices were being burnt, accompanied by lyres and 
flutes. Mr. Salaman mentioned the song and dances connected with 
the worship of Apollo, and introduced the celebrated ancient Greek 
fragment, “The Hymn te Apollo,” harmonised by Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
for the Winter’s Tale. He referred to Homer, who mentions in his 
Odyssey and Iliad scenes in which music and the dance constituted a 
prominent part, and described some of the most famous dances of 
antiquity—amongst others, the “ Pyrrhic” and tlhe “Corybantians,” 
which were accompanied by the Phrygian flute. Some of the social 
dances of the ancient Greeks were named, and amusing anecdotes 
related of Socrates, Sophocles, and other renowned men, whose love of 
music and dancing was remarkable. 

In connection with the lyric poem, always danced as well as sung 
as Mr. Salaman informs us, a most curious and pleasing melody of 
four notes was introduced, of great antiquity, and asserted to be 
genuine Greek, Its performance was loudly applauded, and narrowly 
escaped an encore, being very charmingly sung by Miss Wiiliams, 
who, by the way, gave great satisfaction in all the vocal illus- 
trations. 

Mr, Salaman next described the musical instruments by which, in 
ancient times, the dance was accompanied, and narrated some amusing 
anecdotes relative to the flute players of antiquity, who lived in so 
much luxury and extravagance, in consequence of the immense sums 
of money they received for performing at religious sacrifices and on 
other occasions, that, in order to describe a man living in luxury, it be- 
came a proverb to say, “ He lives like a flute-player.” 

Of the ancient Greek drama, Mr. Salaman gave a somewhat 
lengthened account, as also of the origin of the chorus, which was 
circling dance. The origin of the orchestra he traces from “ Orchesis,” 
the ancient Greek dance, and introduced the Hymn to Bacchus from 
Mendelssohn’s Antigone in illustration of the origin of Greek tragedy, 
which in its most primitive form was only a hymn to Bacchus, . 
next spoke of the origin of the drama of Rome. From the earliest 


metrical compositions to the “Fescenniore Verses,” and from the, 
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Etruscan actors to the Roman satire, which at first was set to music 
and recited with suitable gestures.to the accompaniment of the. flute. 
The satire was a Roman invention, and it had nothing whatever to 
do with the Satyric drama of Greece, Mr. Salaman adyerted to the 
* Dionysia,” the Bacchanalia of Greece, in which music and the dance 
were prominent features ; after which, he gave an account of the drama 
and musie of aneient Rome, with anecdotes illustrative of the manners 
and customs of the ancient Romans, the festivals,’ games, &e. ‘The 
lecturer concluded with an account of the Roman pantomime in the 
reign of Augustus; and gave an account of the'two celebrated :panto- 
mimes, Pylades and Bathillus.’'To identify the period:when he con- 
cluded with the Roman Empire, he’terminated the lecture with Mozart’s 
overture to Titus. Mr. Salaman was loudly and frequently applauded 
throughout the'lecture, and evidently afforded the highest gratification 
to an interested and attentive audience.’ The next lecture is announced 
for Tuesday next. 





DRAMATIC 


Haymarket.—Mr. Buckstone does not allow the grass to grow 
in his theatre. He knows. how to entice the multitude. If he can- 
not always secure, attraction he provides novelty, which by quick 
succession takes its place. Not satisfied with the single attrac- 
tion of ‘the Double-faced People, on Saturday he added a new 
drama,in one,act, entitled 4 Wicked Wife, which went off with 
the utmost éclat. A Wicked Wife is a literal translation of a 
French drame called Une Femme qui déteste son Mari, from the 

nof Mad. Emile Girardin, an authoress—no, not authoress, we 
ears Mr. Thackeray’s authority for affirming that there is no such 
word in the English language—author of those charming Proverbes, 
which have obtained so great a popularity inParis, UneFemme qui 
détesie'son Mari is more, properly an anecdote of domestic life in 
dialogue than a drama, The action takes place in Paris during 
the Reign of Terror, when Robespierre was in power. A lady, 
to save the life of her husband, who is a prescribed Girondist, 
and-is concealed in her house, pretends to have such a hatred 
for him and his principles, as to seek a divorce in order to be 
enabled to bestow. her hand: on one of Robespierre’s agents. 
This eagerness to escape the matrimonial bondage imposes on 
the agent, until at length rumours of a man being secreted in 
the house reach his ears, and he is compelled to make a search. 
The-husband.escapes detection for a time; but just as he and 
the wife congratulate themselves on his safety, the agent returns 
suddenly and discovers them-together. All hope seems now gone, 
when word is\brought ofthe fate of Robespierre,and the agent, to 
save his life~from the -mob, séeretes himself in the closet that 
sheltered the Girondist.. A scene in which the mother simu- 

lates repudiating her own child, while her heart is almost 
breaking in the attempt, is exceedingly pathetic and striking, 
but can hardly fail to recall a similar incident in Sheridan 
Knowles’ William Tell. It will at once be seen that nearly the 
whole weight of the piece falls on the shoulders of the character 
of the wife, which was sustained by Miss Reynolds with great 
feeling and discrimination. Mr. Compton supported the cha- 
racter of the sententious servant with infinite humour, while the 
agent in Mr. Rogers, and the husband in Mr. Howe, found 
efficient representatives. The little daughter was played by a 
remarkably clever child, whose earnest and distinct pronuncia- 
tion was the object of general admiration. A Wicked Wife, we 
need hardly observe, was entirely successful, and has been 

repeated every night during the week. 

Lyczum.—A new original drama, in five acts, entitled A Life’s 
Ransom, written by Mr. Westland Marston, was produced on 
Monday night. The scene lies in England in the time of James 
the Second. Lord Revesdale is a nobleman of indomitable 
pride, who, nevertheless, to save himself from ruin, is not un- 
willing to marry his sister to the wealthy son of a brewer, 
Arthur Ringwood. The marriage would have taken place in 
due course but for the interference of one Bancroft, a magistrate, 
who keeps alive the flame of pride in Lord Revesdale’s bosom, 
and when he finds he cannot prevail on him to arrest the 
wedding, hints at an improper intimacy between Lord 
Revesdale’s sister and her lover. Lord Revesdale is infuriated 
at the bare suspicion, and in his rage lets fall that he had once 
concealed Ringwood in his house when pursued by the royal 





troops on a charge of being implicated ‘in’ the ‘rebellion: of 
Monmouth. Lord Revesdale ‘is’ satisfied ‘that ‘his: ‘suspicion .is 
unfounded when he finds the nuptials’ of ‘his sister ‘and Ring- 
wood celebrated; but his satisfaction is changed to! horror, when 
the soldiers of the King’ riish in and drag the bridegroom from 
the feast, knowing hiniself'to be the discloser'of the secret which 
is the means of condemuing his’ friend. « ‘This feeling is:further 
enhanced by his ‘sister cursing”him ‘as “the: murderer of ’ her 
husband. To atoné'for being the cause sof soomuch misery, 
Lord Revesdale petitions’ Bancroft \on/his’ knees) :tonsaive the 
lives of Ringwood and of his sister, who, having confessed :to 
the concealment, is also condemned “to die. however, is 
to no purpose. The magistrate is’ inflexible: until: Lord 
Revesdale offers to deliver up a person’ concerned: ina: plot 
to place the Prince of Orange on the throne of England, 
The magistrate jumps at the offer. Lord Revesdale declares 
himself the Orangeman in question; and Bancroft is ‘about, to 
commit him to prison, when word is brought that the Prince of 
Orange has been proclaimed king. This entirely changes :the 
aspect of affairs, and all ends happily. ribage 

This story is not uninteresting, but’ the materials are too 
scanty for five acts, and Mr. Marston has recourse to a vast deal 
more “talk” than is amusing. ‘The first two! actsimight be 
called prologues, and serve rather to prove the author: a. poet 
than a dramatist. The pride which ‘is the grand element of the 
character of Lord Revesdale in the early part of the play is 
lost sight of in the latter part; and his tergiversation: is: not 
exactly consistent with his professed character. The curse of 
the sister, although powerfully written and forcible, is hardly 
warranted by the circumstances. 

The play is put on the stage with care and liberality, and the 
last scene, in which the landing of the Prince of Orange is repre- 
sented in accordance with history, is a masterpiece of scenic art. 
There were the usual recalls and plaudits at the end, and Mr. 
Marston had to bow from a private box. 

Apetpai.—A new farce of very slight pretensions,| called 
Barney the Baron, affords Mr. Barney Williams an opportunity 
of exhibiting his rough brogue and quiet humour to undeniable 
advantage. The “ Baron” cominits all sorts of blunders, and 
is involved in all sorts of scrapes, from which how he gets:free 
the spectator never asks himself, satisfied that an Irishman— 
the dramatic Irishtnan—is always on the right side of the hedge. 

The piece—or, more properly, Mr. Barney Williame—was 
received with the greatest applause. 





VIVIER,* 


VivizR, every one knows, stands, as a musician, alone... Like 
Paganini with his violin, he executes on his. horn. all sorts of 
surprising feats; he charms and astonishes those. who listen to 
him; he amuses them, and plunges them into fits of meditation ; 
he puzzles all the artists; he has-neither rivals nor, pupils); in a 
word, out of his instrument he has. created, an-instrument un- 
known before his time. No one, moreover, is ignorant that 
Vivier is a joyous companion, and an eccentric artist, like a 
few who lived five-and-twenty years ago. He. belongs. to the 
school of Henri Monnier; he is fond of good absurd, jokes, 
lazzt, and even toys. Alli Paris has seen him, for days together, 
installed at his window in the Rue Vivienne, launching forth, 
before the gaze of the astonished Cockneys, soap-bubbles filled 
with smoke, indian-rubber balloons, or kites. 

One night, all the persons coming out of the Vaudeville per- 
ceived, suspended in the air, two white forms, which appeared to 
traverse the Place de la Bourse in the same manner that the 
nuns in Robert cross the stage of the opera; a person might 
almost have taken them for the phantoms of two liquidations 
come to visit mysteriously the temple which had witnessed their 
misfortunes. The crowd of curious looked on without under- 
standing what they saw. All this made some noise ia the neigh- 
bourhood. The fact of the matter was, that Vivier had fastened 
to his own balcony « wire running diagonally across the Place 








* Translated from a series of Paris. letters in the Brussels paper, 
Le Nord. 
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de la Bourse and connected with the window of a friend lodging 
on the fifth floor, near the Rue des Filles St, Thomas. He ha 
made two female phantoms of white calico glide along this wire 
and it was they that, all night, puzzled the passers-by,and cause 
a shudder or two in the minds of the most timid. 

It was such infantine tricks which made M, Ancelot say that 
Vivier was.a ‘dréle deicor.”,. |The pun, which appeared new in 
1856, was very successful in the orchestra of the Opera among 
M. Vivier’s colleagues. But, who would believe such a thing— 
jt was'even more successful at the Académie Frangaise among 
the colleagues of M. Ancelot... At present, a person scarcely 
dares repeat it, _Puns grow old so quickly ! 

Last summer, Vivier was.at Plombieres. He was invited 
very frequently to the select, parties of the Emperor, and the 
Belgian ‘papers spoke on many occasions of his success, The 
Emperor ‘had. taken. the most ,.marked. liking to Vivier’s 
peculiar kind of! wit, to his, unexpected. remarks and his 
exaggerated jokes—or,. in, plain outspoken words, to his 
blagues, anglicé: chaff. When he felt weary: when he had been 
working for a long time, reading the various letters of each day, 
and sending off despatches to his, ministers, Louis Napoleon 
would frequently inquire: “Has any one seen M. Vivier? Is 
he coming: this-evening ?” _ Hereupon some body hurried awa 
to fetch the “:dréle de:cor, whose mere appearance was enoug 
to enliven his Majesty. It may not be superfluous to add that 
the artist enjoyed: perfect. freedom of speech ; that he used to 
Wye before his. imperial host, as before a simple mortal, and 
that, inchis favour, the exigencies of ceremony were abolished ! 
Gaiety and ceremony do not agree very well together. 

On leaving Plombiéres the emperor kindly told the musician 
that he expected to see him very often at Paris, but the latter 
never thought of taking, any steps to procure an audience or an 
invitation; he veeleowen blowing bladders, whipping a humming 
== playing at; * cat.” 

“Vivier ‘generally. lives, in the suburbs of Paris; he has only 

a small room in the neighbourhood of the Chaussée-d’Antin. 
The other day, he had just made his appearance, when his porter 
suddenly stopped him : 

“ Ah, sir!” the exclaimed, “Is that you ; how unfortunate !” 

“T am much obliged, I am sure. I perceive it gives you 
pleasure to see me.” 

“ Ah, sir !” continued the porter in a piteous tone, “ what a 
confounded idea it was of you to come here now.” 

“ Your language pleases me ; it proves your sincere affection. 
I double your érennes.” 

“ Ah—you don’t. know, sir—it is all very well, but you have 
ruined me!” 

“What! do you mistake me fora cashier on the Northern 

; oe | ia 

“Just fancy, sir. As youcame in Iwas about earnin 

hundred triston." : mathe 

“Well—don’t mind me. Don’t let.me.stop you.” 

“ Butinow it is impossible, since you are here,” 

“You are trying to’ mystify me... Do you patronise the com- 
pany of vaudeville writers?” 

“I, sir!’ Never! never, upon my word.of honour ! But listen 
to what has happened. “An aide-de-camp has been from the 
Emperor to look for you. I told him you were in Paris for the day, 
but that you would, perhaps, go at ouce into the country without 
returning here. He replied that he was, ordered to find. you 
under any circumstances, and promised me a hundred francs if 
I could lay my hand upon you. I was just putting on my coat 
to go and look for you at all your friends—but now my hundred 
francs are all dished! ‘There is the letter the aide-de-camp gave 
me for you.” 

Q ieent es listened to this narragive without a word. At last 
e said — 

“Give mea piece of paper and a pen.” 

Ps There, sir,” said ed lpsotnes F 
. Take that,” observed Vivier, after scrawling a few lines, 

read, and get your money.” 

The porter read: “TI, the undersigned, declare that the bearer 
of this letter has looked for me all over Paris for three hours, 
and given me the accompanying letter.” 





“Thank you, thank you, sir,” exclaimed the porter, again 
patting on his coat, “No one but you would ever have a notion 
ike that! I will be off to the Tuileries at once.” 

“You stupid ass, stop, at least, till you have earned your 
money.” 

“That’s true, after all!” and the porter resumed his house 
coat, repeating “ What a man he is! whata man heis! No one 
else ever has such ideas!” 


In the evening, Vivier, was at the palace of the Tailericell 


where there was a grand reception, The persons not previously 
presented had filed past in due order and made their bows, when 
the pera pee perceiving the artist, advanced a step towargs 
him and addressed him a few. kindly words, Scarcely had 
Vivier opened his mouth, ere the Emperor manifested signs of 
hilarity. A chamberlain in a red. coat, seeing a gentlemar in a 
black coat speaking to the Emperor, immediately advanced,and 
came up just in time to hear the following words: “I thought 
that, when saluting your Majesty, those ladies did not look very 
stunning.” 

“ Sir,” whispered the chamberlain, in a horrified tone, “ you 
must not speak in that manner to the Emperor.” 

“Upon my word,” continued Vivier, “your Majesty’s Swiss 
has very magnificent calves ; are they his own ?” 

At a certain sign the chamberlain retired, but the Empress, 
seeing the Emperor laugh, came up; and ‘the Princess 
Mathilde, seeing the Empress langh, did the same; it is so rare 
a thing to laugh at official receptions. 

A second chamberlain, stupefied at seeing all etiquette thus 
violated by a mere private individual, ran up behind the artist, 
and repeated the sacramental phrase : 

“ Sir, no one is allowed to speak first to the Emperor.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied Vivier, “you take me for a person 
employed on the establishment like yourself, but you are wrong” 
then turning to the Emperor, he continued : “ the Swiss of the 
pence decidedly believe me to be an employé of your Majesty, 

ike those gentlemen yonder.” ‘With these words, he glanced at 

the groups of persons near him, They were merely Marshals 
of France, Ministers, and Senators, covered with gold laee and 
decorations. In the eyes of Vivier, the grand dignitaries of the 
Empire are only mere employés, Happy man! You-will see 
that, in politics, as on the horn, Vivier will be ‘alone: in his 
opinion, 
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Tur distinguishing features of this work are, the exercises upon the Intervals 
of the Major Triad, and the Chord of the Dominant. 

These exercises, so valuable for the develoy t of the 1 tones of the 
voice, not on y insure correct intonation, but teach the relation of sounds to the 
root of the chord, and are thus essential to singing in parts, and reading at 
sight. 

The scale exercises are arranged in new forms, calculated to. enforee a habit of 
breathing at proper places, to impart. a feeling for the different intervals, and by 
progressive steps to leai the pupil on to perfect execution, of both the diatonic 
and chromatie scales. 


re! 
GEE OF CONSUMPTION BY DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. 

“Gcntlemen,—I can myself speak of your Wafers with the greatest confidence, 
having recommended them in many casés of pulmonary consumption, and they 
have always afforded relief when everything else;has failed ; and the patien's 
having been surfeited with medicine, are delighted to meet with so ¢ cient a 
some’. Traee such an agreéable taste. J. Mawson, 13, Mosley-street, New- 
castle-on- eo.” ‘ 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. fe 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for clearing gna 
strengthening the voice. They have a most pleasant taste, Price 1s. 1 4d., 23, 9d., 
and lls, per any Sold by all Chemists, 
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XCELSIOR, FOUR-PART SONG, viz.: Alto, Two 

Tenors, and Bass. Price 2s.6d. Composed by W. H. Birch. Sent post 

free for thirty postage starffps. The Trade and Profession liberally supplied. 
Address W. 4 Birch, High-street, Amersham. 


HARLES SWAIN’S NEW SONGS, — Music by 

R. Andrews, ‘‘The Old Friendly Evenings,” ‘‘ When Fortune beams around 

you,” ‘‘ There are moments in life,” ‘‘ Nay, speak no ill,” ‘Up with the Leek !” 

“Ob! what a world it might be.” 2s. each. May be had of all the principal 
Music-sellers, or of the Publisher, R. Andrews, 84, Oxford-street, Manchester. 


HEAPEST AND MOST CORRECT CLASSICAL 

MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED.—Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues, Le Clavecin 

bien Tempéré, in 1 vol., 8s. Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, in 2 vols., 19s., complete 

edition. Mozart’s Compositions: vol. 1, containing 19 Sonatas, 9s. ; vol. 2, Fan- 

tasias, Piano Duets, etc., 10s. Haydn's Compositions, in 4 vols.: vol. 1 contains 

22 Sonatas, 9s. ; vol. 2, 12 Sonatas, Variations, etc., 7s. ; vol. 3, 12 Favourite Sym- 
phonies, Piano Solo, 9s. ; vol. 4, 12 Symphonies, as Piano Duets, 15s. 

London : G. SCHEURMANN & ©o., 86, Newgate-street, E.C. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Second Edition —A Supplement 

to Cheetham’s Psalmody, by J. H. Frobisher.—Halifax, Frobisher ; London, 

H. May, 11, Holborn Bars; Emery (late Balls), 408, Oxford-street ; Simpkin and 
Co., Stationer’s Hall Court ; and of all music-sellers. 

«An eminently useful household and congregational tune book.”—Leeds Mer- 
cury, May 26, 1855. 

«* Wherever Cheetham’s Psalmody is used, there Mr, Frobisher’s ‘supplement’ 
ought also to be brought into use—the two together making a complete and 
unique collection.”—Halifaxr Guardian, May 19, 1855, 

“Although nominally a ‘supplement,’ the present work is, in reality, a com- 
plete body of Psalmody, equal in bulk to Chee! 1am’s, and moreover, free from the 
worthless stuffing too frequent in publications of this kind.”"—Halifax Courier, 
May 19, 1855. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, 1857. — Just Published, 


Price 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. 8d. 
ConTESTS: 

1. A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 

2. A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 

8. The Musical Doings of the past year. 

4. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c. 

5. Complete List of Music published throughout the Kingdom between Dee. 1 
and Nov. 30, 1856. 

The whole forming a most complete work of reference, invaluable to the 
amateur, professor, and music-seller. : 


Loxpox: RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, anv CO., 100, New Bond-street, 
and 20, Charing-cross. 




















ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


SONGS, 
GUARDA O CARO, Waltz. Composed for and sung by Madame 
Rudersdorff, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, ete., etc. .. ee 
BE SURE YOU CALL. Words by Charles Swain .. 


ROUND THE CORNER WAITING, WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 
Words by Charles Swain “e oe ° ee pe 


YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. Words by Charles Swain 
THE MEADOW GATE, Words by Charles Swain .. ee 


PIANOPORTE. 
GEORGINA, Impromptu Polka .. ee 
MAZURKA os 





EWER AND CO., 390, Oxford-street, W. 


CAMBRIA 
(SWEET LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN), 


Canone a Tre Voci, with accompaniment of the Pianoforte and Harp, 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, ad lib. 


COMPOSED BY THE LATE 


DR, T. A. WALMISLEY, 
M.A., Mus, Prof. Cam., etc., etc. 





Sweet land of the mountain, the valley, the wood, 
Of chiefs that for ages in honour have stood, 
Renown'd too, for all thy dear minstrels so long, 
Oh! Cambria, forget not the Bard aud his song. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





EWER AND CO., 390, Oxford-street, W. 





STATE FIRE INSURANCE, 


No. 8, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, (Heap Ovricz): 
No, 2, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH ; 

No 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN ; 

No. 8, CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 

No. 9, PAVILION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON ; 

No. 64, HIGH STREET, LEWES. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL £500,000 (with power to increase to 2,000,000) 


Every description of Fire Insurance may be effected with this Company. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a SALUTARY REMEDY 
for INDIGESTION and LIVER COMPLAINTS.—Epwarp Situ, of 
Newport, Monmouth, was afflicted for fifteen years with Indigestion and Liver 
Complaint.. His symptoms were of the severest kind: pain in the stomach after 
eating, eructations of wind, pain in the back and right shoulder, weakness, 
languor, and extreme yellowness of the skin and eyes. Physicians only affording 
temporary relief, when he was induced to obtain this wonderful remedy, and in 
a short time all painful symptoms Snape: and he was restored to perfect 
health.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Hol- 
loway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; 
by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrma; and E, Muir, Malta. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. — NEURALGIA and RHEUMATISM CURED by F. M. 
HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES, 
They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot get out of order. 
Brushes 10s. and 15s.; combs, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Offices, F. M. Herring, 32, 
Basinghali-street, London, where may be obtained, gratis, or by post for four 
stamps, the illustrated pamphlet, ‘“‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy.” 
Brushes may be altered from the Galvanic to the Magnetic principle for 5s. 
Agents :—Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace ; Savory aud Moore, 143, Atkinson, 
24, Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street; Hendrie, 12, Tichborne- 
street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portroan-square; Taylor, 13, Baker-street ; 
Griffin, 181, Strand; Saunders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford- 
street; Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street; Rimmell, Gerrard-street, Soho; Wych, 
Beauvoir-terrace, Kingsland-road; Worn, 17, Dawson-street ; and Birch, 1, Moles- 
worth-street, Dublin. Sold by all chemists and perfumers of repute, 


AMBERT anp Co, PATENT PIANOFORTE 
4 MANUFACTURERS, Warehouses, 314, Oxford-street, two doors from 
entrance to Hanover-square. Lambert and Co.’s Pianos have become so celebrated, 
both at home and abroad, that they need only call the attention of all who wish 
for a first-rate Pianoforte to their late improvements in the ‘Patent Repetition 
Check Action” Pianofortes and “Patent Regulating Hoppers.” These instru- 
ments are warranted, for touch, tone, and durability, as not to be surpassed, if 
equalled, by any maker in London; while the cost is much under other first-rate 
houses. They have only to be tried to be approved, and are especially adapted 
for export. Lists supplied gratis. The '‘Check Action” afivertised by other houses 
was Mr. Lambert’s sole invention, but is now greatly improved, and can only be 
applied by him in its perfection. It is necessary to mention this, as disappoint- 
ment has often been the consequence of applying to other parties. ‘* We recom- 
mend these instruments from personal experience of their character, and a 
knowledge of the admirable principles upon which they are constructed, the very 
best materials and workmanship alone being empleyed.”—Court Journal. Piano- 
fortes let on hire, tuned, and repaired, also take in exchange, Alexandre’s 
Harmoniums from Six guineas upwards, of which a ‘list may be had on 
application. 


HEATSTONES TEN GUINEA HARMONIUM, 
manufactured expressly for Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., is made on a 
greatly improved construction, combines all the latest improvements, and is manu- 
factured solely by them; it has the compass of five octaves, an expression stop, 
and possesses a powerful rich quality of tone, answers with the greatest rapidity 
to the touch, and can be produced loud or soft at pleasure. It has a substantial 
oak case, cau be warranted in every respect, and is indispensable to the school- 
room, singing class, &c. The Ten Guinea Harmonium will be taken in exchange 
for any more expensive ones at full price if required. The more expensive Har- 
moniums, with from three to ten stops, range from 15 to 30 guineas. They are 
equally adapted to the church or drawing-room ; for the former it will be found 
most valuable, and in many respects preferable to the organ. 

Messrs. WHEATSTONE obtained the only Great Exhibition prize for Har- 
moniums in 1851. 

The MECHANICAL and FINGER HARMONIUM, which can be used me- 
chanicaliy or not, without any preparation. This is a perfectly new invention of 
Messrs. Wheatstone and Co., and can be seen only at their ware-rooma. This 
instrument will be found to be particularly useful when the Harmonium performer 
cannot always attend. . 

The PIANO HARMONIUM is made expressly for playing by the same per- 
former with the Pianoforte, 

Messrs. WHEATSTONE and Co. have just received a large assortment of the 
ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, for which Messrs. Alexandre et Fils received the 
French medal of honour, including the different instruments with and without 
the percussion action, and that with the expression & la main, at Reduced Prices. 

These Harmoniums have been brought to the greatest perfection, and are 
equally adapted as an accompaniment to the voice or pianoforte, and have been 
pronounced the best Oy Adam, Auber, Liszt, Rossini, Thalberg, ete. 

Also the SIX GUINEA HARMONIUM, or rather SERAPHINE, with 4 octaves, 
suitable for Sunday Schools and small Singing Classes. 

WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 
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SONGS. 





NEW _ 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


“COME INTO ©THE GARDEN, MAUD.” 
CAVATINA. 
By TENNYSON AND BALFE 
SUNG WITH IMMENSE EFFECT BY 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat night has flown,— 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I'm here at the gate alone: 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves, 
On a bed of daffodil sky ; 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves,— 
To faint in his light and to die. 


Queen of the rosebud, garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done ; 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen, lily, and rose, in one; 

Shine out little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their Sun, 


She is coming, my own, my sweet, 
ere it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed, 


PRICE 8s. 








MISS LOUISA VINNING. 


“THE RUSTIC GATE,” 
BALLAD. 
By FRANK MORI. 


SUNG AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, AND AT EVERY PUBLIC CONCERT 
By MISS LOUISA VINNING. 


It was a rustic cottage gate, 
And over it a maiden leant ; 
Upon her face and youthful grace, 
A lover’s earnest eyes were bent. 
“Good night!” she said, “once more good night, 
The evening star is rising high ; 
But early with the morning light, 
Be sure you call as you pass by.” 
The spring had into summer leapt, 
Brown autuinn’s hand her treasures threw, 
When forth a merry party swept, 
In bridal garments, two by two! 
I saw it was the maid that bless’d 
The evening star that rose so high; 
For he, as I suppose you've guess’d, 
Had often called as he passed by. 


Oh! blissful lot, where all’s forgot 
Save love, that wreathes the heart with flowers. 
Oh! what’s a throne to that dear cot, 
Whose only wealth is happy hours ! 
I know, to leave their home they’re loth, 
Although the evening star be high— 
But if you wish to see them both, 
Perchance you'll call as you pass by. 
PRICE 28. 6d. * 


MISS DOLBY. 


“THE GREEN TREES WHISPERED 


LOW AND MILD.” 
SONG. 
By LONGFELLOW AND BALFE. 


SUNG BY 
MISS DOLBY, 
AND ENCORED ON EVERY OCCASION. 
The green trees whispered low and mild, 
It was a sound of joy ; 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild, 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy. 


And ever whispered mild and low, 
Come be a child once more; 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And _beckon’d solemnly and slow, 
Oh! I could not choose but go, 
Into the woodlands hoar, 
PRICE 2s. 


MISS LOUISA VINNING. 
“THE SIREN OF THE BALL.” 
RONDO. 

By ALFRED MELLON. 


SUNG WITH THE ORCHESTRAL UNION BY 
MISS LOUISA VINNING. 
A frank coquette am I ;— 
The charge I'll not deny— 
In conquest my pleasure, 
Hearts captured my treasure, 
So seek not to enthral 
The Siren of the Ball, 
For her heart must be free 
As the bird on the tree, 
Fetter me—ah! no, no, no! 
When music sounds, the joyous band 
To pleasure’s charm exciting, 
And smilingly you seek my hand, 
For this next dance inviting: 
Then seek not to enthral 
The Siren of the Ball, 
For her heart must be free 
As the bird on the tree. 
Fetter me—ah! no, no, no! 
I see that glance, I hear that sigh, 
The vows unsaid, I know them well, 
And words confused my lips may fly, 
That whisper hope my heart to quell ; 
But heed not what I say, 
With all vain hope away, 
For her heart must be free 
As the bird of the tree. 
Fetter me—ah! no, no, no! 
Nay, frown no more, that visage clear, 
That look of grief and care dispel ; 
My heart can beat, alas! I fear, 
For one who loves so well. 
Ah! must I then comply, 
My maxims all belie, 
That my heart must be free, 
As the bird on the tree. 
Will it be ?—ah! no, no, no! 
My heart is not free 
As bird on tree, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 














BOOSEY and SONS, Holles Street, London. 
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RIMBAULT’S YOUNG PUPIL, 


IN TWENTY-FOUR NUMBERS, 
CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


POPULAR AIRS OF THE DAY, 


ARRANGED FOR THE YOUNGEST PERFORMERS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 18. each, post free ; also, as Duets, 1s. 6d. each. 






























D’ALBERT’S FAIR STAR VALSE. 
DALBERT’S DEW-DROP VALSE 
THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 
D'ALBERT’S SULTAN’S POLKA. 
DALBERTS COMO QUADRILLE 
NELLY BLY. 

THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMING. 

ie YE BANKS AND BRAES. 
| oa DALBERTS FAUST VALSE 
} DALBERWS KING PIPPIN POLKA. 
ANNIE LAURIE. 
D’ALBERT’S PALERMO QUADRILLE. 
LOW-BACK’D CAR. 

THE ORIGINAL VARSOVIENNE. 
DALBERT’S MARGARITA VALSE. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 

PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. 
LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
BONNIE DUNDIE. 

CALLER HERRING. 
BOHEMIAN AIR. 

BEN BOLT. 

D’ALBERT’S QUEEN OF ROSES VALSE. 


CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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